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THE FORESTS OF ARIZONA. 
: By SHARLOT M. HALL 


“The forest problem is in many ways the most vital internal problem of 
the United States.”—THEoporE RooseveLt. 

“From every point of view the forest is one of the most helpful friends 
of man. Perhaps no other natural agent has done so much for the human 
race.”—Girrorp Pincnot, Chief of the U. S. Forest Service 
se) WILL come as no light surprise to many that prob- 
ably the largest unbroken forest in the United States 
lies within the land that has been called “the last 





stronghold of the desert.” The wide forest of yel- 
low pine, flung like a kingly mantle across the rug- 
ged peaks and mesas of the Mogollon plateau in Northern Ari- 
zona, covers, with its broad border of juniper and cedar, a con- 
tinuous extent of about ten thousand square miles—an area be- 
lieved to be equalled only in Africa, 

Other forests have larger trees, and other sections have more 
square miles of trees, counting all their forested areas together; 
but this great forest, stretching in one green, unbroken sweep 
7° from the Grand Canon southeastward to the line of New Mexico, 
has in its wide reach but few rivals in the world. 

It lies for the most part along the broad back of a high and 





broken plateau, gashed with deep canons and rimmed with great 
cliffs—gray-white limestone, seamed with strange regularity like 
some giant's wall of rough-laid masonry ; sandstone, running the 
whole range of rich reds and browns, wind-worn into fantastic 
caves and castles and rows of uncouth titan figures—keepers of 
the bound between the desert in front and the forest behind; and 
irregular flows of dull brown lava half buried in cinders. 

The long cliff-walled Rim bends away to the south for a hun- 
dred miles and more, setting the lessening plateau apart from 


the intricate ranges and foothills beyond. The canons following 
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‘‘DEEP CANONS LINED WITH SPRUCE TREES’”’ 


cut through sharply, in gorges akin to the Grand Cafion in 
character and beauty. 

To the north the whole plateau is scarred with old vents and 
craters, seamed with lava streams, and covered for considerable 
areas with cinders, pumice and volcanic ash. Its numerous 
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LAKE IN BILL WILLIAMS MOUNTAIN 
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A TypicaL CANON CUTTING DOWN FROM PLATEAU 


To the north the whole plateau is scarred with old vents and 
peaks are all of volcanic origin, the San Francisco group reach- 
ing at the highest point an altitude of 12,794 feet, forest-covered 
to within 800 feet of the summit. 

From this high point the forest lies like an unrolled carpet, its 
deep green blended with the brown of earth and the red and 
black and gray of the cliffs and lava ridges. Its far fringes 
reach out in every direction, deepening to black on the rolling 
mesas where the mountain cone trees give place to juniper and 
cedar. 

The forest-lined cafions make deep, wrinkling folds that may 
be traced for miles, and the open parks show in lines and blotches 
of white here and there in the green. To the south and west, 
the blue glimmer of water breaks the duller color—small lakes, 
which, in seasons of normal moisture, are scattered over the 
plateau to the number of seventy or eighty. 

More than three hundred years ago the Spanish explorers of 
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the Southwest knew this region and crossed it in their expedi- 
tions to the Moqui villages and the Grand Cafion. A few Ameri- 
can trappers may have passed through as early as 1829; and 
Kit Carson, Bill Williams, and Antonio Leroux knew it some- 
what in the forties. 

Bill Williams guided Fremont through the section and left 
his own name to the most westerly peak of the plateau. In 1851 
the government expedition under Captain Sitgreaves passed 
through to the Colorado river, leaving the name of their leader to 
one of the peaks, and in 1853-54 the Pacific Railroad survey un- 
der Lieutenant Whipple made a fairly comprehensive explora- 
tion of the country, giving many names that are now forgotten. 

The botanist of this party, John M. Bigelow, gives the first 
extended description of the forest, the varieties and probable 
value of the trees, and their adaptability to general uses. Because 
of the dark color of the cedar and juniper trees, the southern 
extension of the forest was named the Black Forest, which name 
it has kept to the present time. 

As the forests of the world are reckoned, this great forest of 
the Southwest is not old; its tallest veteran may have sprung 
from a cone brushed aside by the boot of Coronado on his ad- 
venturous marches. The average tree is reckoned by forest- 
wise experts, to be about 250 years old, and the bulk of the forest 
is counted “ripe”’—mature and ready to decline in vigor and 
growth. 

It is distinctly a forest of a semi-arid land with little of the 
undergrowth and none of the exuberant richness that marks the 
forests of humid countries. In the twelve species of coniferous 
trees present, the western yellow pine prevails to the rate of 90 
per cent; a strong, sufficient, dignified tree, refusing to be 
crowded and preferring light soil and limited moisture to less 
standing room. 

The brown trunks rise like columns eighty to one hundred twen- 
ty-five feet, the thick green crowns seldom interlacing with a 
neighbor. Where the growth is thickest, there is littie of the “for- 
est darkness” that might be found in other woods. The sunlight 
shines through freely; there is an open, airy brightness, as if 
these trees were good friends, with no spirit of intrusion or of 
trenching on the landed estate of a fellow. The earth lies bare 
and brown underneath, the rough lava crowding up through the 
thin soil and the fallen needles. The more open spaces and the 
hillsides are covered with grass and flowers and scattered thick- 
ets of young oak, with wild rose and squaw-bushes and the 
sweet-flowered Mexican quinine along the cliffs and ledges. 

Here and there all through the forest are open, treeless parks, 
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Bu, WILLIAMS PEAK AND HEAD OF BILL WILLIAMS CANON 
grass-covered and often hiding little lakes in some depression. 
The trees line up along the edge, as if it had been said, “Thus 
far and no farther.” Usually the soil in the parks is richer than 
in the forest. There seems no reason for this sudden halt in 
the march of the trees,—unless, as the “lumber jacks” say, the 
yellow pine will not grow on the richest soil; or, as observant 
foresters believe, these open glades mark the trail of long-past 
fires of extreme violence. Such fire-made parks are found in the 
cedar and juniper forests where their origin is positively known 
and of comparatively recent date. 

Though the yellow pine makes up so large a part of the forest 
on the broad uplands, there are canons filled with tall, symmet- 
rical, deep-green spruce, rank on rank from the bottom upward 
like an orderly army. Three varieties of fir inhabit the higher 
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mountain slopes and far up the shouldering peaks the aspens 
climb over the volcanic scorie and make haste to hide the scars 
of the fires that have burned away the fir and spruce forests of 
the past. 

Oaks, from saplings to trees of fair size, mingle with the yellow 
pine, always taking the rougher ground along the rocky ridges; 
and many other broad-leaved trees find footing in the cafions. 
A curious feature of the whole forest is the way in which a single 
specimen, or a small group of trees, may be found many miles 
from any others of the kind; and individuals of species properly 
at home in the lower altitudes are found elbowing the trees of 
the snow belt. 

Throughout Arizona there are about 75 species of indigenous 
trees, a number exceeded by but few states in the Union, and 
more than half of them are within the confines of this forest 
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from north to south. At the present time only the yellow pine, 
the cedar and the juniper are considered of commercial value; 
the former for lumber and the two latter for fuel and for fence- 
posts and other local uses. As the supply of timber grows 
scarcer, a good deal of spruce lumber will be cut and all the 
varieties of woodland trees will have an augmented value. 

In forecasting the future of any section, there are things to be 
reckoned with other than the acres of land available and the 
richness of the soil. The trinity of the pioneer was water, wood 
and grass; he was accustomed to taking them singly; two of 
them together gave occasion for thankfulness, and all three 
counted as a providence. 

Water was always first, as it is still, but in the economic history 
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of the world wood has followed a close second. Its uses are 
numberless and these uses increase, instead of diminishing, with 
the growth of civilization. Steam and electricity and cunningly 
designed machines may some day emancipate the animals that 
have been the servants and friends of man on his long journey 
out of the past; but steel and brick and concrete have not made 
him independent of the trees. His need of the forest is greater 
today than when he first rubbed two dry sticks together to coax 
out their stored-up heat and twisted supple branches into a 
rough shelter car] eted with leaves. 

[It means much to any State to have within its borders even 


some part of the wood for its future using, and this great forest 











Photo by E. A. Sliker 


THE BEsT TROUT STREAM IN ARIZONA 
In Oak Creek Canon, recently made accessible by stage road from Flagstaff. Territorial 

Delegate Mark A. Smith is the fisherman. 
is one of the most valuable assets of all Arizona and of the entire 
Southwest. It is not only for the mines to be timbered, the 
cities and homes to be built and the fires to be kindled on hearths 
yet unbuilded. This forest stands on its great uplifted plateau to 
catch and temper the winds that blow in and out across all the 
four ways of plain and desert. 

It is the breathing space for a big circle of sun-burned 
country. Out of it go the streams that are to leave their trail in 
fruit and grain and alfalfa, in fig and vine and palm, across the 
cactus-covered valleys far to the south. The snows that sift 


down through the spruce and fir branches and lie in drifts under 
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the yellow pines are to fall again in petals shaken from the blos 
soming orchard-trees and caught in pink and white wind-rows 
along the irrigating ditches. 

Taking the forest from end to end, it contains the most beauti- 
ful scenery and most of the natural wonders of Arizona. Along 
its northern fringe, dropping over the edge of the Grand Cajfion, 
rare cone-bearing trees mingle with the pine, and flowers and 
shrubs of much beauty and curious interest shelter in the breaks 
and side cafons. The trees here are smaller than around the 
peaks and southward. Perhaps fifteen inches would be the aver- 
age diameter. It is a lusty young forest practically untouched, 
the nearest lumbering being at Flagstaff and Mt. Sitgreaves, fifty 
miles or more to the south. 

In the western fringe of the Grand Cafion reserve, and particu- 
larly in the cedar woodland beyond, are “dry lakes,” shallow de- 
pressions of considerable extent covered with smooth, water- 
worn pebbles of varying size, among which are many agates, 
beautiful in color and markings. Though little known, these 
“agate beds” have yielded some stones of value. 

The great triple cone of San Francisco peak, with its bare, 
crown-like outline, has been a landmark since before the white 
man. As the Grand Canon figures in the traditions and stories 
of the Hopi Indians, it is the center of the world to the Hava- 
supai, the “People of the Blue Water,” who, in their home in 
the Cataract Canon, tell that their ancestors came out of a hole 
in the peak and lived in the forest till a great flood killed all but 
one young girl, and she, saved by a log in which she floated 
till the water went away, became the mother of the present 
Havasu people. 

The volcanic area around the base of the peaks is the region of 
extended lava flows, cinder beds, and strange cones of cinders 
and ash. The forest is thinner, the trees growing sparsely on 
the burned-out soil. There are numerous caves, some of them 
of unknown extent; “bottomless pits” into which the flood waters 
of sudden showers pour and are lost, and where a stone dropped 
falls with no sound of stopping. Other caves are filled with ice 
that never melts and whose extent has not been determined. 

South from the peaks the forest grows thicker and the trees 
larger, till the greatest size is reached, probably, on the Mogol- 
lon Divide around Stoneman’s Lake. Still other caves are found 
in the southern trend of the forest, most of them little explored; 
Montezuma’s Well and Castle, the Beaver Creek soda-spring, the 
natural bridge at Pine Creek (the largest in the world), and 
many well-preserved cliff- and cave-dwellings are within the 


forest area. 
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The value of this forest to a country many times larger than 
the rough plateau and broken foothills which it covers has been 
fully recognized. In 1898 several tracts of forest land around 
the San Francisco mountains were set aside in reserves, arid in 
1902 these, with intervening tracts, were consolidated into the 
San Francisco Mountains Forest Reserve of 1,975,310 acres. 

This with the Grand Cajfion reserve of 2,307,520 acres, the Black 
Mesa reserve of 2,030,240 acres, and the Tonto reserve of 1,115,- 
200 acres, includes the heart of the great forest; though there 
are six other reserves in Arizona, and the entire reserved area 
covers 8,728,730 acres, there being a considerable extent of cedar 
and juniper woodland not under reservation. 

These forest reserves protect the water-sheds of all the prin- 
cipal streams in Arizona, as well as the drainage basins of the 
water-storage projects which the Reclamation Service has under 
construction. They comprise the least settled portions of the 
Territory, and include a relatively small acreage of agricultural 
land, their greatest immediate value being for grazing and the 
timber. Under the regulation of the Forest Service they are 
available for both purposes, almost as freely and much more 
profitably to the Territory than before forest preservation be- 
came part of the national policy. The forests of Arizona have 
suffered less, probably, from wasteful and unrestricted use than 
have those of any other part of the West, and this is particularly 
fortunate because natural conditions deprive them of the re- 
cuperative power of the forests of more humid regions. In the 
mining districts of central and southern Arizona the country has 
been stripped clean of what timber grew there and deserts cre- 
ated where comparative woodland formerly existed. It has 
been the accident of isolation that has brought the great forest 
so little harmed into the care of the Forest Service in time for 
its reasonable preservation. 

Fire, grazing, and lumbering, the three great elements in for- 
est destruction, have all had their way, but only the second has 
gone across the danger line. Strangely enough, the destruction 
from fire was largely before the coming of the whites, a very 
unusual tale in forest history. There have been many small 
fires of later date, but the last great one swept around the San 
Francisco peaks more than a hundred years ago, and laid waste 
a fine forest of spruce and fir out of whose ashes the quaking 
aspens have grown thick and tall. 

Many of the fires of the present time are due to lightning 
strokes. Fierce electric storms sweep over the great plateau 
during July and August, when the midsummer rainy season is 
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at its height, and in some localities fully half of the mature pines 
show the long ragged scars of the bolts. 

Dry trees are set on fire and burn till they fall, to spread the 
flame through the litter on the ground, or until the pitch is 
burned out, and they stand fantastic black skeletons. The green 
trees are gashed open from crown to butt, or splintered with 
strange, freakish whims—limbs torn off and driven into the body 
of another tree or into the earth. After a thunder storm one tree 
was found with the whole top broken sharp off and planted 
neatly beside the splintered trunk. 

With the forest dry as tinder, as it is at the beginning of the 
rains, one lightning bolt may start a serious fire and before the 
Forest Service men patrolled the mountains much valuable tim- 
ber was lost every season. 

All through the forest from south to north the empty cabins 
with doors fallen or yawning wide on rusty hinges and the cor- 
rals of rotting, worm-eaten logs mark abandoned stock ranches. 
Every little spring has its old camp, with forgotten brands and 
the names of cow-boys long since dead or gone to other ranges 
cut deep in the white bark of the quaking aspen trees. 

The forest region has always been the best grazing land in 
Arizona. For years it teemed with cattle and sheep—increas- 
ing, increasing—contending back and forth for right of range 
and water-holes. Overstocking and years of drouth settled the 
feud at last with scant arbitration. The cattle died—the sheep 
died—their owners turned “lumber-jacks” or ‘“sand-pickers” 
(farmers), and left the branding-irons, the marking-brush, and 
the long Winchesters to rust and dust 

Now under the wise restrictions of the Forest Service, designed 
to prevent a repetition of the story, and to guard the forest as 
well, the range is coming back to its old value and stock-growing 
to its old importance. The forest never had a severer enemy 
than the unlimited bands of sheep that yearly grazed from moun- 
tains to desert and left a hard-beaten track with broken and up- 
rooted seedling trees to mark their passage through the forest. 

Lumbering in the great forest began at Flagstaff, near the 
southwestern base of the San Francisco peaks, just in advance 
of the Atlantic and Pacific railroad in 1880. It is interesting to 
recall that the Pacific Railroad Survey, sent out by the govern- 
ment in 1854, had reported favorably on this very route because 
of the unlimited quantity of good tie- and bridge-timber in this 
particular section. 

However, the first little mill was not equal to the task of saw- 
ing ties for a rapidly-growing railroad, and most of them were 
hewn with axes at a cost of fifty cents each. “Tie camps” were 
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established through the forest within convenient distance of the 
road, and the trees went down before such a slaughter as one may 
hope will never be seen again. 

Indeed for years the waste went on unchecked, if not increased. 
It could not well be otherwise; there was no demand for any but 
the best lumber, and only the choice cuts of a tree were hauled to 
the mill. The tops and the poorer cuts were left on the ground 
to rot and form the kindling-wood of frequent fires. 

At this time the only communication between the forest region 


of Arizona and the mining and agricultural sections farther south 














Photo by E. A. Sliker 
THE LOGGING CAMP 


The small wooden bunk-houses, built to accommodate from one to four men, are more 
easily moved and mors comfortable than tents. 


was by wagon-road, and at the end of the haul lumber brought 
one hundred and fifty dollars a thousand—a price which encour- 
aged adobe as a building material, and left the growth of lum- 
bering to wait on an easier market. 

There existed, too, the common prejudice against home prod- 
ucts. Miners believed that Arizona pine would not stand weight 
enough to be safe in mine-timbering, and carpenters had a saying 
that a board left on the ground over night would warp a foot be- 
fore morning. All of which is rather amusing at the present 
time, when some of the largest mines in the Southwest are tim- 
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bered entirely from this forest, and Eastern builders are giving 
preference to the beautifully grained Arizona wood. 

The first little sawmill, hauled in with bull-teams from New 
Mexico, was the seed out of which grew the most stable indus- 
try of northern Arizona; slowly, and more than once rising 
phoenix-like out of ashes, but increasing until at the present time 
two large lumbering companies cut above thirty million feet a 
vear each, and there are two or three small mills in operation. 


Flagstaff has grown from the tall spar of a mountain pine. 


stripped of its crown and branches and floating the stars and 

















A CAMP IN THR *‘CEDARS’’ (ALLIGATOR JUNIPFR) 
stripes over an unsettled forest and a party of travellers cele- 
brating the Fourth of July by raising the flag in the Wilderness, 
to a busy town spread out across a little park, with the ever- 
growing mills shouldering against the hills behind, 

The forest still crowds in, but the whistle of the locomotive 
startles the blue jays and gray squirrels among the pine cones, 
and the logs come to mill no longer on bull-wagons or mule- 
teams with the long whips popping like pisto! shots, but loaded 
high on trains of flat-cars. 

In the past it was more than half true that “the mill went to 
the logs;” that “you could load it on a trail wagon and set it up 
as easy as a coffee-mill,” wherever the timber was thickest. Now 
the mill is a city in itself, where the log, rough-barked and 
straight from the forest, rolls from the flat-cars into the grip of 
machinery that sends it through a dozen processes unknown in 
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the past, till it comes trimmed and graded to the yard-trucks, 
marketable lumber. 

The Arizona Timber and Lumber Company’s mill at Flagstaff 
is an example of the more than years that lies between the little 
old sawmills “snaked” across the plains on the slow, big-wheeled 
freight wagons and the complicated plant created by the demands 
of modern business and the possibilities of modern mechanical 
invention. 

The “machine age” has touched the forest, and where the set- 
tler once “swung his echoing axe” to fell the logs for his home 
and hew out his own floors and doors, steam has in many ways 
almost as much replaced the man as it has the ox team. 

Twenty-two miles of railroad owned by the company zo out 
from Flagstaff to the logging camps in the forest to the south. 











A TRAGEDY THAT NEVER GROwsS OLD 


Seen from the pilot of the logging engine the road cuts straight 
into the forest, the steel rails narrowing to two long gleaming 
lines between the wall of trees. 

Behind the mill, smoke drifts low across the park, mingled 
with the morning smoke from the town. The air, at this high 
altitude clean alike of dust and moisture, sparkles with a won- 
derful brightness, full of color in spite of its clearness. It moves 
across the bare crown of the San Francisco peaks in folds of blue, 
deepening, varying, with the changing sweep of the rising sun. 

High up the peaks and in the deep cafion-clefts, the aspens, 
touched with the first frost, make masses of clear yellow and 
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gold. The great forest is never more beautiful than in mid-Sep- 
tember, when all the undergrowth is bright with frost tints, and 
a riot of yellow coreopsis, golden rod, and the strong-smelling 
yellow resin-weed that the Mexicans call “the flower of death,” 
blend with the purple asters in every open spot. The ripening 
heads of the tall grass, winged with long beards, catch the sun- 
light like silver mist above the mingled color of the flowers, and 
clouds of birds circling in on their journey south drop down to 
breakfast on the ripe seeds, 

The engine dragging its long string of flat-cars coughs and 
snorts on the up-grade into the deeper forest. Much of the land 
has been logged, and the trees are scattered, ragged and thin; 
the old, the gnarled and crippled, and the very young alone are 
left—like a land stripped by war of its able men. 

Here and there the road plunges into unbroken forest, “Uni- 
versity sections” on which the timber cannot be used or sold 
until the Territory becomes a state. The trees stand tall and 
thick and even-sized, dappled with sun and shade—a mimic 
shadow-forest lying away over the ground from the foot of the 
tawny trunks. 

Climbing over the Arizona Divide, a roof-like uplift of lava 
where the aspens and young oaks cover the slopes and the rough 
ledges are hidden in thickets of wild rose-bushes with their rich 
red waxen haws glowing like fire, the road seems to drop into a 
big grain field with the ripening heads swaying all together in 
the wind. The illusion is perfect till the train glides out on a 
built-up track and water glimmers among the grain stalks. 

Rodgers Lake is characteristic of the Arizona forest. In the 
wet seasons its wide, shallow reach has many duplicates all over 
the plateau; and in years of drouth it and its lesser fellows be- 
come dry parks, as often as not cultivated by some venturesome 
farmer who plants oats in the assurance that the water will never 
return—and harvests a crop of wild ducks in the tule reeds. 

The railroad was built across the lake in one of the dry sea- 
sons and now stands on cribbed-up logs and lava bowlders with 
the water on both sides. Hundreds of wild ducks, mallards, red- 
heads, teal, and mud-hens, nest in the tule tussocks and the 
downy-backed fledglings, frightened from their early sun bath 
on the embankment, tumble into the water and swim for the 
protecting reeds, darting into cover with hig baby fright in their 
bright black eyes. 

Every forest has its own logging methods, growing out of local 
conditions. In the Arizona forest, railroad track and flat-cars 
take the place of rivers, flumes, splash-dams, ice-roads, and the 


like. There are no jams, no breaking up of rafts, no jumping 
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TRIMMING THE SPAR TREE FOR STEAM LOG SKIDDER 


or “butting through” of flumes by some unruly log bent on taking 
its own way down the mountain-side. 

When a section is “logged over,” the malapais bowlders are 
scraped out of the way, more track is laid, and the camp moves 
on with the orderly precision of a big travelling circus, every 
man, cabin and cant-hook in the right place. Wherever the stop 
may be, the track is “Main Street;” the kitchen, dining, and 
commissary cars are set off on one side on their own spur, and 
the little bunk-houses are unloaded from the flat-cars and lined 
up opposite, with their very stove-pipes unshaken by the move. 

\ railroad broken in to logging is like nothing so much as a 
well-broken bronco—it can go anywhere and do anything. Hills 
that a thorough-bred road would balk at, it climbs, without bal- 
last on rough-hewn ties rolled into place and the rails spiked 


down under the very nose of the locomotive as it moves along 
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with the caution of a bronco on a rough trail. And down that 
same trail, with the ties rocking on the raw bowlders, the plucky, 
stubborn, blunt-nosed engines will swing the long string of flat- 
cars piled high with logs, with the sureness of an old cow-horse 
turning a band of steers into the main herd. 

The influence of the Forest Service, combining with the in- 
creased values of timber, has worked toward checking the old- 
time waste in logging. From the time the Sawyers mark the 
cut which is to determine the direction in which the tree will 
fall, till it has given its length into saw-logs, mine-timbers, and 
railroad-ties there is no more waste than must be. 

The evolution of the forest into cities and railroads, news- 
papers and what-not begins in truth with the man back of the 
saw—or the man still back of him, the saw-filer. He is an old 
“lumber-jack”” who knows every trick of the saw and can set the 
groups of teeth, keen-edged “cutters” and wider “rakers,” to suit 
the swing of all his various gangs of sawyers. 

Out in the forest near his sawyers, where he can watch and 
direct the felling as need may be, he cuts off an oak or pine 
sapling as thick as his arm, two feet or so from the ground, slits 
the stump down the center till it will hold the saw, and sits down 
to his filing. Then the onlooker realizes what “a voice like the 
filing of a saw” may mean, but the skill of the filer commands 
admiration, as with a turn of the wrist he sets one group of teeth 
like keen fangs to eat through the toughest “Black Jack,” and an- 
other to rake out the sawdust with quick, long sweeps. 

Two sawyers to a tree the work begins—axes first till a deep 
notch guides the fall of the tree; then the saw bites in diagonally 
first on one side and then the other, then “through the V,” and 
the thin wound opens and shuts and opens wider like protesting 
lips as the tree sways and swings and goes crashing down. 

It is a tragedy that never grows old to watch a great tree 
begin to creak and whisper as if with some more human speech 
it said good-bye to the sky and the stars and the wind and its 
brothers of the forest. There is a moment after the last saw- 
stroke when it stands upright still, trembling, reluctant, for one 
last instant part of the goodly company in which it has grown 
while generations of men were passing; then the great crown 
gives more and more—slow, then faster and faster—till the earth 
sweeps up to meet the prostrate trunk and crashing limbs, and 
the air shakes with the jar and is filled with dust and rolling 
cones. 

Each gang of sawyers carries a scaling stick. The trunk is 
marked off in cuts, sixteen feet to the cut, and again the saw burrs 
and sings and “so many cuts” are reckoned toward the day’s 
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work. The axe-men follow with their double-bitted axes, and 
under the swift strokes of the “limbers” or “bumpers” the limbs 
fall clean away from the trunk and the tree has become saw-logs 
waiting the skidders. 

The top too small for the mill will furnish a stull or two for the 
mines, or ties for some distant railroad. When the stull-makers 
and tie-cutters have finished their work, the branches will be 
dragged far enough away from all the small standing trees to in- 
sure their greater safety in case of forest fire. As yet the branches 
are not marketable, though with cheaper transportation they 
would furnish fuel in great quantity. 

Skidding is the most picturesque part of logging. By various 
ways—ox-teams, mule-teams, horses, or cable and engine—the 
logs must come to river, rollway, flume, or railroad track, by 
which they reach the mill. It was all teams till a few years ago, 
when a southern lumberman who owned a cedar-swamp out of 
which it seemed a hopeless task to take the logs watched a man- 
of-war taking on supplies over a suspended cable. Immediately 
his vision saw cedar logs, instead of bolts and boxes, sliding 
along that aerial roadway. He interviewed the cable company 
and the result was a steam log-skidder as adaptable as the log- 
ging railroad, and, though bitterly opposed by “lumber-jacks” of 
the old school, destined to take the place of teams with all pro- 
gressive lumbermen. 

The Arizona Lumber and Timber Company introduced the 
steam skidder into the Arizona forest soon after its success in 
the South and now have two machines at work and a much larger 
one soon to be set up. On the rough hillsides and for scattered 
trees, teams and the low-wheeled, enormously strong trucks are 
still used; designed and built for this forest where lava bowlders 
all standing on end make what General Crook called ‘Arizona's 
feather-bed roads.” The “big wheels,” a single pair of very high 
wheels, under which the logs are swung and skidded-in with 
teams, are used here occasionally, and almost entirely in other 
logging camps in the forest. 

The steam skidder is the competent working mate of the rail- 
road. The road moves up into the circle where the sawyers are 
at work and a donkey-engine on a flat-car with big drums coiled 
full of steel cable slips into place at the end of the track. Be- 
yond the engine the skidder might be mistaken for the mast of 
some land-locked ship; but it is a mast rooted into the earth 
itself, for the tall “spar” on which the pulleys and cables are 
rigged is a strong, flawless pine stripped of crown and branches 
and set to the task of dragging its biothers down for their ride 


to the mill. 
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LoGs ON THE ‘‘DoG’’ AND ELEVATOR 


The rigging of the spar-tree is the most breath-stopping thing 
to be seen in the logging camp. The tree, 80 to 100 feet high, 
swings in the wind, but the “rigger” climbs along, cutting off the 
branches as he goes and at last chopping the crown square off, 
himself moored to the bare trunk with waist-rope and climbing- 
irons. As the crown falls, the trunk whips back and forth like a 
sapling shaken by the leap of a wild-cat, but the rigger whistles 
and sings as he fastens the pulleys a foot or two below the top 
and pulls the guy-ropes and cables into place. 

Five smaller cables anchored to the earth steady the tree— 
which has more than once snapped like a dry pole under the tre- 
mendous strain of the big logs floundering in like some ungainly, 
monstrous fish at the end of the thousand-foot cables. 

When the skidder is full-rigged, roadways are cleared out into 
the timber from the foot of the spar-tree, bowlders rolled aside 
and saplings cut down, and down these tracks the logs can be 
dragged in from 1600 feet in all directions, using snatch-blocks to 
turn the outlying logs into the roads. 

If there is a canon to cross or a steep hillside to be logged over, 
two spar-trees are rigged, the cable runs in the air trom one to the 
other, and the logs, hitched to a short traveling cable, are swung 
high above obstructions—still floundering like big, unwilling fish. 
Around the skidder the logs are piled in a great heap of some- 
times two or three thousand, reaching half way up the spar-tree; 
and when all have been dragged in the cables and pullevs come 


down and the skidder moves on to another “set.” 
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When the skidder goes, the locomotive and a long string of 
log-flats pull in, with a short box-car behind, out of whose open 
front a long crane reaches like the neck of an inquisitive ostrich. 
This is the steam log-loader, the fit and worthy road-mate of the 
skidder and the locomotive. If they have been adaptable and effi- 
cient, this machine seems endowed with human intelligence. 

The skidder has piled the logs beside the track, all within forty 
or fifty feet. Up in the box-car a compact but powerful engine 
purrs and spits like a desert wild-cat waiting to take the conceit 
out of a fox-hound. The engineer, jammed in between the en- 
gine at his back and the levers in front (for which he needs four 
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IN THE \WILLIAMS LUMBER YARD 


hands instead of two), keeps his eyes on the half-inch steel cable 
coiled over the drum ahead and drawn taut along the neck of the 
crane, on the levers, the logs, and his “lumber-jack” assistants all 
at once. 

Two men wait, one on the flat-car with a cant-hook, and one on 
the ground by the logs. The big boom swings out, more than 
ever like the neck of some huge bird, and drops a line of cable, 
with a pair of steel log-tongs at the end, down to the man on the 
ground. He catches them deftly, opens the jaws, and with a 
quick swing clenches a log midway in the bite of steel. The en- 
gine snarls, the boom swings up, and the log is lifted and poised 


over the flat-car with wonderful precision. 
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The man with the cant-hook pushes and guides it and it drops 
into place with scarcely a jar, though it may weigh half a ton; 
then the cable slackens, the steel tongs loosen, and the tireless 
boom swings out for another load. Three men can load fifty cars 
in a day, six logs or more to the car, according to the size of the 
logs. 

When a car is full the engine spits and growls more fiercely and 
the loader turns around and lifts itself back into position for 
another car. The pile of logs melts away and the spar-tree itself 
is felled and sawed into logs at the final “clean-up.” 

It takes two or three months, according to the thickness of the 
timber, to “log over” a new camp, and meanwhile the next “set” 
has been selected. The log-loader puffs in on “Main Street,” 
grips the little bunk-houses and swings them up, full-furnished 
as they stand, to the flat-cars, and presently sets them down 
again in primeval forest to repeat the story. 

In a good many ways the logging camp is as self-sufficient as 
the forest around it. The box-car commissary furnishes the 
clothing and tobacco that are the necessities of life, and a few of 
its simple luxuries. They have a saying that “it takes a lumber- 
jack to cook for lumber-jacks,” and the long, clean car-kitchen 
full of good smells is in command of a man who began at the 
Saw. 

When the gong sounds and the doors of the dining-cars open, 
no lean and gloomy dyspeptics respond languidly ; there is a foot- 
ball rush and no call for predigested patent foods. Many a city 
restaurant offers a less inviting bill of fare not half so well cooked, 
and none of them have such whole-hearted patronage. Business 
and pleasure are combined at meal-times with commendable thor- 
oughness; and if the old saw of fair weather following empty 
dishes were true, it would never storm in the logging camp. 

It is a wholesome life; clean air, good food, all outdoors to live 
in—and none of the dens of the devil that mar the mining camps. 
And at night—then the mystery and beauty of the forest closes 
around the camp like the sea around an island. The trees whisper 
together a different speech than by day; the big, near stars seem 
tangled in the branches, they shine so clear and low. A cone falls 





and the noise seems to echo back into the darkness; the air is 
loaded with balsam scents and the clean, sweet odor of new cut 
wood. It is worth being a “lumber-jack” by day to be a man in 
the forest at night. 

Below the saw-mill is a long, narrow log-pond, and here the 
log-trains stop and the logs are rolled straight into the water or 
piled in big ricks along the brink till they are needed. Floun- 
dering like Colorado River salmon caught in the shallows on an 
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up-river run, the logs are guided by a man with a long, steel- 
headed log-pike into the jaws of the “dog,” a submerged iron 
contrivance of bull-dog tenacity that sends them climbing an 
elevated roadway to the sawing-floor, where the “nigger” waits 
like the chief executioner to force them against the teeth of the 
long band-saw. 

The “nigger” rivals the log-loader in the human precision of 
his movements. He was so named because he displaced negro 
log-rollers in the saw-mills of the South; and there might well 
be more intelligence in his powerful mechanism than in a dozen 
woolly heads. A lever releases the log from the elevator and 
rolls it into the great arms of the “nigger,” through whose grip 


it goes to the sliding carriage, which conveys it to the saw. 





Photo by E. A. Sliker 


THE THOMAS RANCH-HOUSE IN UPPER OAK CREEK CANON 


When the first cuts have been sawed off, the “nigger” lifts and 
turns the log and slides it again into position, and so on till it 1s 
cut into boards and passes on to be resawed if too thick, to be 
trimmed, and to meet the various processes that lie between a 
rough-cut board and marketable lumber. The sawing determines 
the character of the log as some stern test proves the man; some 
of the smoothest and best looking logs as they come from the 
forest, when sawed show inside knots in increasing number to the 
center and grade into second- or third-class lumber. 

In the mill, machines handle the lumber wherever it is possible 
from the log to the finished output. The waste is reduced to the 
lowest limit by cutting the short ends into lath and box-iumber, 
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and logs that would have been left to rot in the forest a few years 
ago are now used in the boxes, for which there is an increasing 
and steady demand. The sawdust is burned as engine-fuel, and 
such waste as is absolutely useless under present conditions is 
burned in a big, hooded furnace outside the mill. 

The mill of the Arizona Lumber and Timber Company cuts 
on the average of 600 logs in the two ten-hour shifts and from 
30,000,000 to 40,000,000 feet of lumber a year. The mill of the 
Saginaw-Manistee Company at Williams cuts about the same, 
the amount for both being lessened by winters of exceptional 


snow. 





Photo by U. 8. Forest Service 


LARGE GROWTH OF ALLIGATOR JUNIPER 


It is estimated that at the present rate of logging the Arizona 
forest will last about fifty years, after which time the areas now 
cut under the regulations of the Forest Service will be ready to 
log again. More than half of the logging is on land within the 
Reserves, and the private holdings of the Arizona Timber and 
Lumber Company are logged along the general rules of the re- 
served land. Practically all the lumbering has been done in the 
forest along the Santa Fé Pacific railroad southwest of the San 
Francisco Mountains. In this reserve 148,845 acres have been 
cut over; one square mile has been logged in the Black Mesa 


reserve, and in the Tonto reserve piles and lumber were cut for 
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the Reclamation Service work at the Tonto storage dam. The 
Gila reserve has been logged to some extent recently, but the 
bulk of the great forest is still untouched. 

The southern trend of the forest is less accessible than the 
northern end of the plateau. Deep cajfions, walled with straight, 
unbroken “rim rock,” cut far back into the mountains, which are 
themselves cliff-walled and rugged. Jt is not to any considerable 
extent a mineralized country, and the one industry of stock- 
raising has not rendered many or good wagon-roads necessary, 
had the contour of the country made them possible. It will re- 
main for many years to come the least settled and least accessible 


part of Arizona—a beautiful, wild, little-known region, full of 














Photo by U. 8. Forest Service 


FOREST LUMBERED UNDER RULES OF FOREST SERVICE 


Brush from tops piled at safe distance from growing trees. Sufficient seed-trees and all 
trees less than 14 inches diameter left standing. Brush piles will be burned with pre- 
cautions against forest fires. 


natural wonders and of the ruined homes and remains of a pre- 
historic race. Cliff- and cave-villages known to very few white 
men are hidden in the remote cafons, along with pictographs on 
cliffs and bowlders. 

Only four or five permanent streams have their source in this 
water-shed, and springs are less frequent than in other wooded 
mountains. The lakes are nearly all natural basins which fill 
with the flood waters of wet seasons and dry away in years of 
drouth; some of them fill the bowl-like craters of the lava re- 
gion, and many are mere catch-places in the cafon bottoms. 
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The prehistoric dwellers on this great upland did not fare 
hardly for food. Beside the seeded grasses, a basket of acorns 
might be gathered on any ridge, and the low, shaggy pifon, or 
bread-nut pine, mingles with all the lower forest. Thickets ol 
wild raspberries and blackberries ripen on the higher slopes; 
thick-thorned gooseberries fill the cafons loved of the bear, and 
wild turkeys, and blue service-berries and elder-berries hide in 
the breaks. Black walnuts, wild grapes, and red currants cling 
in the cafon-beds, and far up the peaks sweet wild strawberries 
ripen in the edge of the snow. 

Circling the greater forest on all sides and mingling with it on 


the higher mesas is a wide woodland of cedar, juniper and Ari- 














Photo by U. 8. Forest Service 


PRIVATE—AND—FOREST DESTROYED BY WASTEFUL METHODS 


zona cypress, which, while not available for lumber, is of much 
value for fuel. It covers the roughest and most broken foothills 
with a far-reaching cloak of green so dark that it has won the 
name of “Black” for the southern forest. Some of it is already 
included within the reserve area, and all of it should be; for with 
reasonable care in cutting the young growth would re-forest lands 
that will otherwise be left barren. 

President McKinley created the first forest reserves in Arizona 
in 1898, and the policy has been continued till practically all the 
forest area is under government protection. Nowhere in the 
West will such protection work greater good, since all climatic 
conditions are less favorable to rapid and continuous reproduction 
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of forest trees; but the reserve work was severely criticised in 
its beginning, especially by men who saw their grazing-lands 
likely to be restricted. 

The people of the United States have come very slowly— 
more slowly than any other people in the world who call them- 
selves civilized—to realize that the forest has a greater value 
than the lumber and fuel it is capable of producing. This truth 
had of necessity to be forced home in the semi-arid West, but 
only after the rich forests that once covered thirty-five per cent 
of the entire area of the United States had been butchered to 


make the holiday of heedless greed. 











SECTION LUMBERED BY CAREFUL METHODS 


Large numbcr of small trees left, and sufficient of cone-bearing size to re-seed the ground 


Streams had to run dry, and watersheds turn barren to enforce 
the lesson, which, even so, was learned grudgingly. The first 
laws looking to the protection of the public forests and their care- 
ful and intelligent use were met with bitter opposition, and the 
first lands so protected were set aside for their scenic beauty and 
the natural wonders they contained rather than for their larger 
value to the general good. 

It was natural enough that with all the wide frontier open and 
much of it unexplored there should be, a generation ago, general 
wastefulness. When grass grew and forests stood with no man 
to use them, why should any man be sparing of the grass and 
timber he could use? The pioneer blazed his trail literally with 
the axe and set his mark on the earth with the trampling feet of 
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his herds. It was natural that the sons he had bred to his own 
ways should resent any curtailing of their freedom to use and 
destroy. 

Care in use seemed at first to be prohibition and privation, and 
as the forest reserves came in contact with private lumbering in- 
terests and enforced methods which would insure the perpetua- 
tion of the forest and of the industry, and reached out into the 
grazing regions and set the number of stock within the limit of 
saiety, an exceeding bitter cry went up from the men who had 
turned their private holdings of forest into stump-strewn desert, 
and watched their cattle and sheep starve to death on over- 


stocked ranges. 














Photo by U. 8. Forest Service 


SEED TREES LEFT ON Top OF HILL TO ENSURE RE-SEEDING 


But in appreciation and consideration the forest is slowly but 
surely coming to its own, and the Forest Service has grown 
through opposition, to approval and co-operation, its avowed pur- 
pose “to make the forest render its best service to man in such a 
way as to increase rather than diminish its usefulness in the 
future,” being better understood as its plans more fully develop 
and are put into practice. 

All land within the reserves may be used, with reasonable re- 
strictions; and all timber that has reached marketable condition 
may be logged under rules that inflict no hardship and save the 
future forest. The grazing-lands, instead of being shut off from 
use, have been brought back to the point where they support well 
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the stock allowed upon them, and return a considerable sum to 
the Government beside giving the stock-owner better protection 
than he is able to secure for himself on the open range. 

In the year 1905 there were grazed in the forest reserves of Ari- 
zona 71,915 head of cattle, 11,462 head of horses, and 218,000 head 
of sheep, at a price of twenty and twenty-five cents a head for 
the horses and cattle and five cents each for the sheep. 

The same year, 931,849 feet of lumber was sold, with 16,649 
cords of fuel wood and 2,200 posts and poles. In 1906 Arizona 
received $7,976.68 revenue from her reserved lands, that being 
ten per cent of their gross return to the Government. 

The general purpose of the Forest Service is the protection and 





Photo by E. A. Sliker 


{ 3 AND Trout Poois IN OAK CREEK CANON 


use of the present forest along lines that will permit and encout- 
age forest growth for the future. It is not desired to hamper or 
prevent the legitimate use of the present timber stand, but so to 
direct it that needless harm will not be inflicted on the young 
forests. The methods are carefully adapted to the conditions ex 
isting in each section of country, and in Arizona at this time 
consist chiefly of protection from fire, restriction of grazing, and 
such supervision of the use of timber as will prevent waste and 
leave the young “stand” unharmed. 

The conditions here are unusual in that there is a great quan- 
tity of mature forest that must be used within a reasonable time 
in order to realize its full value, and the reproduction, or young 
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growth, is for the most part so insufficient that the cutting or 
other destruction of young trees and seedlings is a very serious 


matter. 

The rules of forestry insist that all trees must be cut within 
eighteen inches of the ground, and that the trunk of the tree must 
be used down to eight inches in diameter. The branches left 
must be gathered and piled in small piles away from all living 
trees, and later burned by the forest officers as a guard against 
fires. The trees to be cut are selected and marked by an officer 
of the service and trees under fourteen inches in diameter, to- 
gether with a sufficient number of vigorous mature trees to re- 
seed the cut area, are left standing. 

This care of seed trees is very important, for on lands logged 
twenty or more years ago there are frequently almost no seed- 
lings. The Forest Service is conducting experiments in a limited 
way looking to the artificial planting of treeless land in the for- 
ests. Nurseries have been established where large numbers of 
pine and other forest seedlings have been sprouted and brought 
to suitable age for transvlanting. The establishment of such a 
nursery near Flagstaff has been under consideration and would 
be a thing of great importance, since in so much of the Arizona 
forest natural reproduction has fallen dangerously low. 

In no part of the United States is the need for the perpetuation 
of the forest more urzent than in Arizona. Practically all the 
agricultural land in the Territory must depend permanently for 
its water on the outflow of the water-shed which the great for- 
est covers. In some sections where the mountains have been 
stripped of timber the result is already felt ; the snows melt earlier 
and faster, and the water, no longer held back in the forest-litter 
on the ground, runs at once into gullies, and seeking the main 
water-courses takes its way rapidly to the sea. 

Wherever the character of the soil permits, the lands stripped 
of their timber cut and wash into channels that hasten the run- 
ning off of storm-waters; and, though it may be merely a coinci- 
dence, local observation over a considerable period shows that in 
certain sections the summer rains seem to avoid deforested 
mountains that had previously been part of a regular rain belt. 

But whether its influence on climate and moisture be more than 
is now believed or much less, the forest has more than a material 
value to human life. Its beauty and strength are part of the 
larger heritage. It is the last frontier, where the spirit of the 
Wild has eternal refuge. 

More and more this great forest of the Southwest will be the 
pleasure-ground of adjoining sections. Game is still fairly plenti- 
ful; trout are abundant in some of the streams, and natural won- 
ders repay a journey in any part of it. Recently-opened wagon- 
roads have made some of the most beautiful and least-known por- 
tions fairly accessible—notably the old Apache stronghold in the 
Sierra Anchas and the upper canon of Oak Creek, a spot whose 
wild and varied beauty the Grand Canon can scarcely surpass. 

Dewey. Arizona. 
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AN ARCHAOLOGICAL WEDDING 
JOURNEY 
By THERESA RUSSELL 


CHAPTER XII. 
OMEGA 


“The swallows are making them ready to fly 


Goodby, Summer. Goodby! Goodby!” 








HUS the days drifted into yesterdays. Each Tomor- 





row was silently swallowed up by the devouring 





jaws of Today, until not one more Majfiana was left 
to us. Ah, no, it was not the Mafanas that were 





going away! Each pregnant cloud-wraith of a Day- 
to-Come would in the fulness of time be delivered of its crystal- 
line Hours; and these in turn, held in poise for one exquisite 
breath, would be drawn irresistibly into the soundless deeps of the 
Days That Are Gone, even as the “dewdrop slips into the shin- 
ing sea.” 

And as they go, one almost hears them say, “For mortals their 
Valhallas, their Elysiums, their noisy, crowded Paradise, For us 
the sweet Nirvana, the Eternity of Time.” 

So shall the eternal process of creation and swift death of 
days keep its serene, unceasing course, though we are gone. But 
so long as other days shall be given us, born under howsoever 


gloomy skies, bearing whatsoever different gifts, they shall at 








‘‘“GUARDED PLACES oF SILENCE”’ 
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least yield up the Incense of Remembrance, the wistful, recurrent 
memory of these, their sun-kissed, warm-breathed, elder brothers. 

“What day of the summer are you going to forget last?” 
queried the Anthropologist, as, reaching the last hilltop, we 
looked down upon the Town. 

“Don’t know about days; but that night at Oraibi, when we 
were favored with a cloud-burst, and the wagon-roof sprang a 
leak and we had to stand up through the dreary midnight 
watches, hugging our bedclothes to our bosoms to keep them out 
of the wet, that night has a flavor of permanence, me thinks. 
What event is going to be your Bohemian Girl ?” 

“When other things and other times their tale of woe shall 











‘*-MuTE, UNDEC!IPHFRABLE MESSAGRE”’ 


tell? Well, speaking of flavors, there’s a strong taste in my 
mouth yet of that camp by the muddy waters, when we had a 
‘strawberry roan’ festival three times per diem.” 

“We did have an effective color scheme for those spreads, 
didn’t we? You did not appreciate it so much in the coffee”"— 

“At least, not in the top half of the cup.” 

“But when you shaded it into the canned cream, its beauty 
burst upon you.” 

“It was the gravy that always looked particularly giddy to me, 
coming in that crushed-orange effect.” 

“And yet, there are few days that have as happy been. And in 
the future, when the whirlwind of fate scatters our plans to the 
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four corners, | fancy there will some recollection be of those dis- 
tressing occasions when these same pink-tea repasts were inter- 
rupted by the dancing sand-dervishes that swept down upon us 
like” 

“A batch of unexpected company at meal time?” 

“Well, since you put it that way, perhaps our sportive desert 
visitor was the less devastating. We could flee to our tent of 
refuge, you know, and save as much food as we could carry in 
our hands.” 

“And his call was always of the ultra fashionable limit.” 

“Another item to his credit. Speedy transit redeems the un- 


welcome.” 











“IDLING IN DOORWAYS’ 


“Most everything has its redeeming feature, for that matter.” 

“That is its leaven, nicht wahr, for the working out of its own 
salvation?” 

“*Wark out your own salvation, translated from Theology 
into Science, becomes simply, ‘Survive if you are fit;’ and you 
probably see a clearer example of that operation here than any- 
where, not only in the self-reliant life of the desert itself, but in 
the lesson it forces us all to learn, when we attempt to partake 
of its life.” 

“Is it that, I wonder, that gives most people the shudders at 
the thought of the desert? That sense of its indifference, inabil- 
ity to help, unresponsi\ eness?” 

“Perhaps. But the desert is not unresponsive. Like every- 


thing else, it is waiting for you to strike the vibrant chord.” 
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“It seems, though, always to be associated with two ideas— 
that of cruelty, a place of punishment for all and mercy toward 
none, and of isolation. The latter is instanced in a letter from a 
friend, who writes: ‘It seems to me there must be a heartbreak 
in its very loneliness, an infinite sadness in its vast spaces.’’ 

“The sadness is there. The question is forever on your lips, 
‘How can you be so smiling and so sad?’ As to the loneliness, 
that comes from a painful realization of proportion, and is the 
beginning of wisdom. When we once get a perception of our 
own speck of existence as it shows up against a background of 
some size, we are ready to begin growing.” 

“And by and by we'll be big enough to make up our silly quar- 
rel with our environment?” 














‘*‘By AN IMPASSIVE, RUMINATING RIDER”’ 


“At least, we might give over sulking because it doesn’t appear 
to be directly concerned with us.” 

“And yet it does have something to give us, after all.” 

“Decidedly. But to make the gift effectual, we must get out of 
the desert with it. We are gregarious, and on the whole, do best 
with the herd.” 
“But after a sojourn in a world apart, such as this, you are not 
the same to yourself, nor others to you.” 

“No; and the difference, I should say, is the result of the ac- 
quisition of elasticity.” 

“A protecting envelope, as it were?” 

“Something like that. Then when you take this newly sheathed 
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sphere of self back to the crowd, and push it into the current, you 
will find it more sharply defined from the other spheres, and yet 
more sensitive to their impact. It will yield more easily, re- 
bound more quickly, and bear fewer traces of the blows.” 

We were now so near civilization that we could hear engines 
puffing and a bell ringing. The sounds smote sharply upon our 
unaccustomed ears. 

And now we swing into the street, the same old street, as 
sordid, as trifling, as important, as magnetic as ever. We meet 
people, the same old people, as busy, as selfish, as clever, as lov- 
able as ever. We talk and bargain and laugh and fare sumptu- 
ously and wear fine clothes, in the same o!d way. Why, the old 
life gets its old grip on us at the very first touch. Already our 











‘“‘ABSORBED IN THEIR DEVOTIONS” 


dream summer shrinks back among the Unrealities. Yet with a 
timid persistence she flings her memory-pictures upon the back- 
ground of a canvas whose main area is already crowded with 
things of a different order. Kaleidoscopic in distinctness and in 
transientness we see them—the merry youth of Moki land, and 
their homes, ancient of days, but loved even as are our own; the 
bunches of crimson chilis flashing against white plaster or grey 
adobe; the heathen more absorbed in their devotions than we 
know how to be; the ubiquitous burro, idling in doorway or rid- 
den abroad by an impassive, ruminating rider; the guarded places 
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of Silence offering here and there mute, undecipherable messages 
transcribed in a shrouded past to untranslating rock. Remote 
that was 


but inviolate they are coming—and going. The heat 
not hot, the dirt that was not dirty, the “agua” that was always 
the pungent smell of sagebrush after rain, all were 


“muy lejos,” 
vanishing, covered up by the clamorous present, locked away— 


ali, well, we have the key. 

Now we are looking out of the car window. Erminio is the last 
to bid us bon voyage, and he adds a kind hope for return. 

“Adios, Senor. You bring la Sefora next summer, is it not? 
She learn speak Spanish pretty pronto, if she come.” 

“All right, Erminio. Goodby, Bill.” 

a h, tell Bob goodby, too!” 

“All aboard!” 

“Adios! Adios!” 

“Adios!” 


MUTABILITY 


By A. L. Bunner. 





F I should see the fixed stars could change 
And all the face of heaven awry and strange; 
If I should see the slow tide leave the land, 
Nor turn again across the waste of sand; 
If I should see the sad earth wait the spring 
That came no more with all its promising, 
But brown, and bare, and bleak, the whole land lay 
And night succeed the night, or day the day— 
These stable things might change, did Love abide; 
All instability, now Love has died. 
New London, Conn. 
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AN EPISODE FROM THE RESERVATION 
By ALFRED TALBOT RICHARDSON. 

JOHN HALO CHICKAMIN ambled into town on a 

| Saturday afternoon, mounted on his latest pony—a 

thoroughbred cayuse of the purest blood, which he 

had acquired by purchase from his brother-in-law 








not more than a fortnight before. It was not a 
beautiful animal to the indifferent eye of a stranger, but it was 
a horse, and Chickamin was an Indian, and therefore he prized it. 
Chickamin himself was not beautiful, but he meditated a square 
deal to every man, white or brown, and none could hold up 
against him any acts inconsistent with his baptismal vows. As he 
came into the town, it was in his mind that the white man 
at the store would perhaps smoke with him, or make him a 
present of crackers, dried herring or chocolate drops. He tied 
his pony to the rack by the bridle-reins and entered the store. 
Here he took up a position near the stove (since it was January) 
and leaned against the counter, wrapped in his green-striped 
blanket. He stood thus for an hour before making his pur- 
chases of coffee and salt-pork, and then he resumed his former 
position and stood so for another hour. Trade was brisk, and 
the trader and his clerks busy, and nothing was said about 
presents. Towards six, Chickamin walked out, conscious that 
his homeward road was four miles in length and the night dark 
and somewhat cold. There had been no change in the disposi- 
tion of his blanket nor in the expression of his face since he 
alighted from his horse, nor perhaps since he had assumed them 
upon arising that morning. He still meditated a square deal to 
all men. 

Arriving at the hitching-rack, he halted, his face changed some- 
what, and he said “Huh!’—for the pony was not there. He ex- 
amined the rack carefully by the light from the store-windows, 
and then stood still for a while to see what else would happen. 
Nothing happened. Presently appeared a friend of his, whose 
harmonious and significant name sounded something like Paris 
Green to a white man’s ears, and was therefore recorded in that 
form on the government rolls. Many Indians bear names which 
are sadly unpractical and un-American. It is their own folly 
and they must take the consequences. Chickamin called his at- 
tention to the singular phenomenon of the horse. Paris said 
“Huh!’—and stood still. Together they waited to see what 
would happen. Nothing happened. In the course of time Paris 
said “Huh!” again, and passed on to where his own pony was 
tied. Here he mounted, without turning his head, and rode off 
into the dark. Stiil nothing happened. Some time in the course 
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of the evening Chickamin said “Huh!” and set out on foot for 
home, carrying his groceries under his blanket. This, as has been 
said, was a journey of several miles, and the road was rather 
muddy and snowy. Chickamin’s moccasins were good—for moc- 
casins—but his trouser-legs were wet and torn and flapped about 
his ankles. An Indian does not by choice travel on foot. Still 
Chickamin meditated a square deal for all men as he slopped 
toward home with his load. 

Next morning a passing white man hailed him to ask if he 
had lost a horse. Chickamin admitted that he had. “You'd 
better go in to town then,” said the white man; “maybe you'll 
find him. Feller there been trying to sell a horse, and the way 
he acts seems like he must ’a stole him.” 

Chickamin took another pony and went to town, picking up 
his friend Paris Green by the way. There he sought out the 
Marshal and made known his errand. That powerful official 
took them around to the livery-stable and confronted them with 
a pure-blooded cayuse. 

“That your horse?” he asked. 

It was, and Chickamin said as much, after due consideration. 

“That Chickamin’s horse, Paris Green?” said the marshal. 

“Yes; that’s his horse,” said Paris after a decent interval. If 
there is anything an Indian knows, it is ponies. Both men 
spoke and understood English, as good reservation-raised In- 
dians; but they liked to take it slowly and a few words at a 
time. Both were middle-aged men, and each was the head of a 
family. They got along with the Marshal first-rate. He under- 
stood them, and they him. They had known his father. 

He now took them down to the shookum-house and showed 
them the white man within it. “That man’s been trying to sell 
that horse to two or three people,” he said. “Know anything 
about him?” 

Chickamin considered the member of the superior race before 
him. He himself had not much forehead, at least in the place 
where the Aryan wears his forehead. His head sloped back from 
his eyebrows in the peculiar way that caused early travelers to 
call some of the northwestern tribes (including some that did 
not merit the title) “Flatheads”; but this man, though his head 
was of a different shape, seemed to have even less. Chickamin 
had a grand nose; the other man had hardly any—and he smelled 
worse than Chickamin remembered ever to have smelled in his 
life. 

“No; I never see him before,” said Chickamin. He had a deep 
voice, suggestive of a wide opening in his throat and under- 
ground caverns somewhere in his chest. 
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“That settles it,” said the Marshal, truculently. “This duck 
blows in off’n some freight train and fills up his tank, and after 
dark he thinks he’ll swipe an Indian pony and sell him, and go 
on up to the city and blow the price. Hang it,” he continued, ad- 
dressing the by-standers, “I don’t see why an Indian ain’t got just 
as good right to what’s his as any other man; and I tell you right 
now, so long as I’m marshal in this man’s town, I'll cinch a feller 
just as quick for stealing an Indian’s horse as I will for yours or 
mine.” 

The Marshal’s sentiments were received with approval by his 
white auditors, and it may be added that nothing in them struck 
the two Indians as being inconsistent with reason. 

“T’ll send him up to the Sheriff,” he went on, “and you boys 
just get up in court and tell your story, and I'll tell mine, and 
you'll see him get it good and plenty.” 

“Huh!” said John Halo Chickamin and Paris Green. 

* * * 

Time passed on, and after a while the two Indians were told 
by the Marshal to be ready on a certain day to go with him to the 
city. So together they fared to town, the Indians decked in 
the greatest state that was theirs. It was long since either of 
them had had occasion for such splendor in wearing apparel as 
befits a young buck in his pride, to say nothing of a reserva- 
tion bridegroom; still some of their possessions, in the line of 
hats, hair-ribbons and blankets, were more impressive than 
others, and these they had now assumed, to witness the punish- 
ment of the unjust white man. 

Matters had hardly yet arrived at that pass, however, they 
found. They had merely been sent for to state their case before 
the authorities. First they were taken to the office of the Sheriff, 
and him they feared, because he was manifestly an austere man. 
He caused them to stand in the hall outside his door, and their 
powerful friend, the Marshal, was obliged to wait a long time 
before he could even obtain leave to state his business. Then 
they were called in, and, still standing, were permitted to tell 
the plain tale of their horse. The Sheriff, it seemed to them, was 
impatient with them for having had a horse, or for having had 
it stolen, and he wanted them to talk faster then it was conveni- 
ent for them todo. And their great man, their tower of strength, 
seemed strangely shrunken. His voice was no longer loud and 
confident, his opinions appeared to carry no weight here, and 
the Sheriff once or twice checked him without ceremony when 
he opened his mouth to help out their relation. This was all 
quite different from the spectacle at which they had supposed 
they were to assist ; and also, when the Sheriff was through with 
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them he sent them to another medicine white man, called the 
Prosecuting Attorney. Outside his door again they were obliged 
to wait, but when they were admitted they felt better, for it 
appeared that he was their friend. His words at least were 
friendly, and he said it was too bad, and that the man who had 
taken the pony ought to be punished. He made notes also con- 
cerning the case on a paper that was on the desk at which he sat; 
but it seemed to them that his eyes were empty of interest and 
his thoughts elsewhere; and presently he said, “All right, that’ll 
do, boys; that’s all,” in a cheerful hearty voice, and turning his 
back on'them with a nod in the direction of the door, took up cer- 
tain other papers and gave them no further attention. They 
wished to know what was going to be done to the horse-stealing 
stranger, but saw no easy way to ask, and the longer they stood 
the less they saw any way; so they went down to the street, and 
after they had sat on the curbstone and stood in the doorways 
for a sufficient time, they set out for home. They saw their 
friend, the Marshal, once or twice, but he was in company with 
the Sheriff, and seemed not to desire their society. They dined 
on some things that the man at the fish-market gave them, that 
day, and quenched their thirst with the pure water of the street 
fountain under the statue of the soldier with the Vandyke beard. 
* * *~ 

Then there came another day when they were summoned to 
attend court; and this time there was no mistake about it. They 
were going up to behold the discomfiture and punishment with 
which a righteous law overwhelmed men who stole Indians’ 
horses. It put them in good heart from the outset to see the 
goodly company who were bound for the city on the same er- 
rand. There were the Marshal, the owner of the livery barn and 
several others who had had knowledge of the affair. These were 
all in high spirits and shouted cheerful words to the Indians as 
they passed them; and the latter also were happy, though they 
said little. 

Then there was more waiting. The two friends sat on the 
court-house steps or stood in the halls, and continued to say 
little. After a long time they were sent for, and followed a 
deputy up the stairs to a large room, where at last they were 
to see the justice of the white man. Here they found all the 
actors in their drama assembled. There were their friends from 
the reservation, sitting among the spectators; there was the 
Sheriff; there was the Prosecuting Attorney sitting at a table 
within the railing; at the foot of the table sat also the horse-thief, 
though much changed in appearance. He was clean-shaven and 
his hair was very black and shiny, and he had a hook-like curl 
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plastered on his deficient forehead; he had also a black coat, and 
a collar and necktie, though these garments seemed not wholly 
at home upon him. There was a third man too at this table, who 
was whispering to the prisoner as they came in. He was a man 
of harsh and stern aspect, who looked the Indians over with a 
cold and unsympathetic gaze which sent a chill of foreboding 
through them both; it was plain at a glance that his medicine 
was very strong. There was much medicine about this place. 
There were twelve men sitting on raised seats in one corner, 
most of them chewing, gum, an art of which an Indian finds it 
hard to grasp the beauties. And behind a desk higher than any 
sat, busy with some papers and looking at no one, a beautiful 
white man in whom they recognized at once the hyas skookum 
tyee, the presiding genius of all this mechanism. 

“John Halo Chickamin!” somebody called, and Chickamin was 
conducted past them all to a chair, by which he was made to 
stand while he raised his right hand in the air. He was then 
addressed by a man who had been writing at a table below the 
judge, in the following words: 

“Do sumly swear test shnow given case nund hearing shbe 
truth holtruth nbuttruth s*help Gah.” 

“One minute, John!” said the prisoner’s attorney, as the Indian 
was slowly bestowing himself in his seat. “Now John; just what 
do you understand by the oath you have just now taken?” 

The witness did not answer at once, and the lawyer repeated 
the question, a little louder and a little faster. “Just what idea, 
what impression, John, did that gentleman convey to your mind 
by what he just now said to you?” 

As the reply was still not immediately forthcoming, he tried 
again, and then again, each time in harder words and with swifter 
utterance. By the half-dozenth repetition, the Indian had his an- 
swer formulated and brought as far as to his lips. His voice, 
when at length it issued, quite quenched that of the lawyer, and 
sounded very large and singularly out of place in the court- 
room. 

“That mean,” he said, “that I goin’ tell truth.” 

“Ah—yes!” said the lawyer, and scratched his jaw. 

Chickamin told his story and was dismissed to a seat without 
the bar. After him Paris Green was called to the stand. Him 
too the lawyer sounded as to his interpretation of the oath. 

“That mean,” the Indian submitted, “if I don’ tell truth God 
ain’t goin’ help me.” 

“Yes, just so!” said his interrogator. “Now, Mr. Green, when 
you say God won’t help you, do you mean the Indian God or the 
American God?” 
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At this something like a far-a-way smile seemed to flicker over 
the grave face of Chickamin, sitting among the spectators, and 
he leaned slowly forward and spat on the floor. He and his friend 
were not one in theological matters. Paris Green was a pillar 
of the Baptist church on the reservation, whereas Chickamin was 
a staunch Catholic, having been baptized into the ancient church 
in his youth by no less an authority than the Great Blackrobe, 
Father DeSmet. 

The taking of testimony proceeded. The two Indians had 
found the trail, that had seemed so simple, beset with pitfalls. 
They had both been much embarrassed by a series of questions, 
wholly unexpected, as to how the brother-in-law had got that 
horse in the first place. When they were unable to tell this, 
the hostile attorney had sneered bitterly at them and said, “That’s 
all I want of you!” and it seemed that somehow they had been 
put in the light of having stolen the animal themselves. 

The remaining witnesses fared no better. The livery man was 
made to say, as it seemed, that he would have kept the horse 
and sold it himself if he had thought it safe, and the Marshal was 
covered with confusion as to his own acts on the night in ques- 
tion. “That’s all I want to know of you!” the lawyer said to each 
in turn. “You can stand down;” and both quitted the stand red- 
faced and angry. The other witnesses were not permitted to 
say so much as a word in the Indians’ favor. “I object!” the 
hostile attorney would shout whenever one of them attempted to 
open his mouth, and some way he was always in the right. His 
medicine was indeed strong. 

Then after a while the lawyers took turns and spoke. Chicka- 
min’s courage revived as he heard how clear and plain his friend 
made the case, and how he charged the jury to remember their 
oaths and the sacredness of property rights; but it sank again at 
the bitter things the other one dared to say about Indian ponies, 
and Indians themselves, together with marshals and horse-deal- 
ers on reservations, and all Indian things in general. Then he 
caught up a book, a large serious-looking book, and read from 
it to the jury. “It appears,” he read, “that from whatever cause, 
juries are reluctant to convict a white man on Indian testimony.” 
After he had read this he struck the book with his fist and shout- 
ed louder than ever. “Listen to that,” he said, “gentlemen of the 
jury! This is the solemn utterance of your Supreme Court, the 
highest judicial authority in our state! A white man is not to be 
convicted on Indian testimony.” The jury beamed responsively 
and chewed gum, and Chickamin’s heart sank lower and lower 
as he listened; the time at last began to seem long to him. Still 
he sat, while the judge charged the jury and they retired; he 
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sat while some small affairs of adoptions and naturalizations 
were taken up and despatched; he was still sitting when a 
knocking at the door announced the return of the jury with a 
verdict. 

“Read the verdict,” said the judge, when they had taken their 
seats. And the clerk read, “We the undersigned jurors um-um- 
um do find the defendant not guilty as charged.” 

“Release the prisoner! Call the next case!” said the judge. 

“Huh!” said John Halo Chickamin and Paris Green, as they 
wrapped their blankets around them and passed out. 

a 

Some weeks later, on a Saturday noon, when the busy little 
city was at its busiest, fire was discovered in the roof of the old 
wooden court-house, relic of primitive days; and as it had al- 
ready stood longer than any one had a right to expect of it, it 
made no delay in burning, and took up very little time of either 
the fire-department or the crowd of spectators that stood to 
watch it go. But off in a retired place, behind some piles of cord- 
wood, were certain picturesque figures, in barbaric hats and long 
blankets, who encouraged the burning with unintelligible shouts, 
and when the roof of the court-room fell in, and overwhelmed 
lawyers’ table, judge’s bench, jury-box, spectators’ seats and all 
in one gorgeous mess, performed sundry ceremonial dance-steps 
which are not recognized in the rituals of either the Baptist or 
Roman Catholic churches. 

North Yakima, Wash. 





THE MOONLIGHT 
By VIRGINIA GARLAND. 
“JF YOU have loved this earth—this Brown Beginning,— 


loved in unswerving humility, striving and triumph 

4 ° ° . 

fH the light of the stars, the sun, the moonlight; if you 

ef have had rare, uplifted moments when you have felt 
the universal pulse, then you will wake some moon- 

ascending night, with the sweet earth-madness upon you. 

Out of your sleep you will rise, trembling in a perfumed frenzy 
of silver desire to come breath to breath with the breathing of the 
planet. 

Forth in the moonlight you will go, your humility forgot, to meet 
a mighty lover—a force which is at once your soul-mother, your 
soul-lover and your God. 

Hushed is the earth in that supreme silence she lays over her 
deepest activity. A thousand arms uphold you; a thousand lips 
caress. Your feet are led out on the breathing earth so cool and 
fixed, so cool and quiet, which but seems so riveted and quiescent. 
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Wait! Step softly! Stand a moment! So! Now your feet can 
feel the dominant swing and singing spinning in endless space. Your 
ears may hear that Great Heart beating, beating, through a moun- 
tain range—at your throat—in the fibril ends of the smallest wood- 


vine. 

Ah! what a wonderful thing has happened when once you have 
become conscious of this measured Life-Beat. Never, hereafter, to 
be the same dense, unknowing accumulation of passing form. For 
a response has gone up from you in harmonic pulse with the stars. 

The moon is low. The forest trees stand black—waiting—in the 
velvet gloom. Against the expectant sky their swaying tips catch 
a vague thought of playing silver. 

Slowly—slowly—the white radiance floods over, trickling, drip- 
ping, slipping, shimmering from leaf to leaf, lying in quivering white 
blur upon the upcurling, outbreaking ripples of the brook, falling to 
the abeyant earth in broad, luminous rivers, in running, flickering 


cobwebs of light. 

Silver winds enwrap you. The golden-grey, the chill and fire- 
white fluorescence touches your eyelids, flows down your breast. 
You lift your eyes, heavy with vision, to the full mystic tide. 

Nor is this the moonlight known of mortals, but the Infinite touch, 
all but direct, burning deep into your eyeballs, charged with all your 
soul can hold of the fluidic magic of moonlight-fire. 

You are blind now, blind to the miscarried shapes that man calls 
Life; to the intricate, colossal seeming. 

The moonlight penetrates, possesses the pupils of your eyes. The 
white effulgence sinks to deepest nerve of you. Your moonstruck 
sight sees into an over and far beyond. Daring and unafraid, you 
know this restless, ambered-silver glamour may be woven into cold, 
white, glowing, everlasting things. 

Your body is lifted, light—no longer a barrier to the midnight 
breeze. The breath of the winds flows through you. 

High to the Radiance you lift your arms. [Illusion slips into your 
shadow there. You feel the forming, you hear the melting and 
singing of Life. You are pierced by the Cosmic Motion. Your 
body is a White Flame, burning in the Moonlight. Along the ray 
of reception, your soul reaches the Real. 

And when your swift sight has failed, when your shackles are on 
once more, when again your blood has thickened in its channels, you 
cannot forget that once in clear and solvent spell you woke to a 
silver call; that the seeking moonlight fell and found you so. 

Forever running through your blood are white strains of illumina- 
tion. You will walk apart in close and loving communion with the 
soil. With the responsive earth, you will ever respond, and many 
will listen to the truth of the Earth-visions. 

In your touch, your smile, a flash of the moonlight will be humanly 
given, teaching in unswerving humility, striving and triumph, that 
Great Tove of the light of the Stars, the Sun, the Moonlight. 

Brookdale, Santa Cruz Co. 
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THE INSTINCT OF HUMANITY 
By ANNA BECK ALLEN. 

INCE dawn the two men, David Graham always in 
the lead, Robert Knox a yard or so behind, had 
been struggling up the steep mountain trail. In 
the morning the air had been crisply invigorating. 
By noon it had grown biting cold, and the men had 

caught occasional glimpses of snow-storms raging on the fur- 
ther mountain reaches. By nightfall they, struggling still up- 
ward, had met the descending storm, and were yet pressing stub- 
bornly forward. Fifteen miles behind them was North Bend— 
so far as they knew, the nearest human habitation. Before them, 
so near that they could hear its sullen roar in the pauses of the 
storm, was Cedar River, and on its further bank stood their 
cabin with its bountiful store of food and fuel and blankets. 

In the very teeth of the storm they won their way to the river, 
which still gave back some faint reflections of the waning twi- 
light. Graham dropped his pack, and, turning, caught Knox, 
who was staggering under his lighter load. 

“Tf this ain’t the dog-gonedest luck!” drawled Knox, when he 
had recovered wit enough to take in the situation, “Did you sup- 
pose this river ever got high enough to wash the foot-log away ?” 

Graham gave a kick to a little snow-covered mound, dislodging 
the light snow and disclosing some freshly-cut chips. 

“Look at that, Rob! The river didn’t play us that trick. Some 
scoundrel has been using his axe.” 

“But who in creation cares enough about this wilderness to 
go to all that trouble?” 

“T reckon it’s been some claim-jumper. I heard that those log- 
gers who were at the head of the lake last summer were working 
around this way, and stealing the timber clean. They don’t want 
settlers here, for that will put an end to their thievery; and I 
suppose they thought to settle us by cutting away our foot- 
log.” 

Robert sat down on his pack, his chin resting on his knees. 

“Well, Dave, I can’t go another step—I’m clean fagged out. 
I’m sheltered by that hill, and I propose to take a nap.” 

Graham’s fatigue dropped from him like a cloak unhooked. 

“Shut up that nonsense!” he said gruttly. “I’m going to give 
you a little rub-down, then I’ll make some coffee, and we’ll have 
our supper.” 

“What’s the use of going to all that trouble? Do1’t you know 
we'll freeze to death tonight, anyhow? Everything’s frozen solid 
—three feet of snow on the ground, and this blizzard—” 

But Graham, fumbling in the pack with half-frozen fingers, had 
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found a piece of paper and a box of matches He shook the snow 
off the pile of chips, picked out the thinnest, dryest ones, and 
soon had blaze enough to thaw out a can of oysters and a loaf of 
bread. The empty can Dave filled with water from the river, 
and soon had ready a pint of steaming coffee. 

“Shall we make a night of it here, or swim across?” asked 
Dave, when their supper was eaten, and the last chips were turn- 
ing to ashes. 

“We can’t pick wood out of this hard snow,” said Robert, “and 
the storm is getting worse. We're rested now, and I think we’d 
better swim across.” 

Four years of college athletics and two years with an Alaska 
surveying party had toughened Graham’s muscles into seasoned 
hickory. After the first shock from the icy water, he felt an ex- 
hilarating sense of mastery over the turbulent flood. He struck 
out boldly for the opposite bank, and had almost grasped an over- 
hanging alder before he thought of his companion. 

“Hello, Bob!” he shouted back. “How are you making it?” 

Receiving no answer, he turned, and saw Knox struggling in 
mid-stream. A few long strokes carried him back in time to 
grasp the boy’s clothing as he was being borne downward by 
the greedy current. 

By the time Graham had dragged Knox to the bank, it was 
pitch dark. After an ineffectual attempt to restore him to con- 
sciousness, Graham lifted the body in his arms and struck out 
for the cabin, which stood on a hill a hundred yards away. It 
was tough work wading through three feet of snow with his 
heavy burden; but he reached the cabin without mishap, and lay- 
ing him down, stooped to unlock the door. To his surprise he 
found the padlock dangling at its broken chain, and the door 
standing ajar. Another lighted match showed the interior of the 
cabin bare of everything except a pile of bark, and a heap of 
dry fern gathered for bedding. The sight gripped Graham’s 
heart as neither storm nor flood had done; but here, at least, were 
shelter and potential warmth for the poor fellow freezing at the 
door. 

With the storm barred out and a big fire roaring in the fire- 
place, Knox soon revived, and the young men took stock of their 
assets. Everything had been stolen from their cabin—all their 
ample winter store, which they had lugged up over the rough 
trail in the Autumn, was gone. Not a thing was left except one 
battered old tomato-can that lay under a piece of bark. 

“Well, Bob, there’s no use talking; we can’t stay here. We 
have enough food in our packs to last us about one day. This 
storm may hold on for a week, so that there’ll be no chance for 
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game, and it’s get out or starve. Here, lie down on these ferns 
and go to sleep. When your clothes get dry, I'll spread them 
over you. We must pull out of here in the morning, storm or no 
storm, or we may get snowed under.” 

Knox soon fell into uneasy slumber, but Graham stayed awake 
until after midnight, drying the clothing and keeping up the 
fire. He did not know that he had fallen asleep until he was 
startled by Robert calling aloud for help. 

“What is it?—what is it, Rob?” 

But Robert was muttering and moaning, and his labored, rau- 
cous breathing warned Graham that a new enemy, pneumonia, 
had to be reckoned with. 

“Poor chap, it’s awfully tough on him. I don’t know how he’s 
going to get out of it. If he shouldn’t—I don’t see—how—I— 
can ever tell—his mother.” He put more bark upon the bed of 
coals, helped Robert into his dried under-clothing, and stretched 
himself upon the floor beside him. 

Daylight came slowly, filtering through such a snowstorm as 
even those hoary mountains had seldom witnessed. The snow 
had drifted around and over the cabin, and packed itself in a 
solid mass against the door. From a small window on the lee 
side of the house David looked out upon a world all white, except 
for the grey trunks of the trees and the glistening thread of the 
river, and as he looked, his grey eyes shone black, and his boy- 
ish mouth set itself in hard lines. He turned from the window, 
piled big pieces of bark upon the fire, then knelt beside Robert, 
who was moaning and tossing in his sleep. 

“Bobbie, Bobbie,” he called, all the potential fatherhood of 
the man touching into wistful tenderness his fine, young face, 
“Bobbie, I'll have to leave you for a little while. I’m going 
to get our packs—I’ll be back as soon as I can.” But Robert 
stared at him with uncomprehending eyes. 

Graham took several broad pieces of bark and laid them cross- 
wise upon each other on the snow that reached almost to the 
window-sill. Then he crawled through the narrow opening out 
upon the improvised sled, and by holding the pieces together, 
he was able to work his way slowly along until he came to 
where the ground began to siope toward the river. A slight 
push sent the sled careering downward, until it landed Graham 
in a snowdrift on the river bank. 

He had begun wading up the river to find a better crossing, 
when he heard the sound of an axe and men’s voices. He con- 
tinued up stream in the hope of finding some one to help them 
out of their distressing situation. To make any headway against 
the ice-cold current was not an easy task. Sometimes, indeed, 
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he found the water only ankle-deep ; but more often, when snow- 
laden branches intervened, he was forced to struggle around 
them in water up to his armpits. 

At last he came upon a little clearing where a crowd of men— 
forty or more—were gathered around a fire that crackled and 
roared in despite of storm winds and snow drifts. A cluster of 
small shanties made of cedar “shakes” and the larger bunk- 
house and cook-house, told Graham that he had come upon a 
logging camp. 

“Hello!” he called, “I believe I’m about frozen.” 

The men, moved by a common instinct of humanity, rushed 
toward him. 

“Say, pard, your nose and your ears—” a sudden black cloud 
shut Graham in, and the men’s voices trailed off to an infinite dis- 
tance. When the curtain lifted, he found himself wrapped in 
blankets, and an ineffably appetizing odor assailing his nostrils. 

“Drink it—drink it all down, and tell us what you’re doing out 
in sich weather.” 

Graham drank it greedily, and sitting up told his story in few 
words. “Not a thing left,” he said. “Everything stolen—and 
Robert dying, perhaps of pneumonia.” 

But as he spoke, he felt a change in the men, and the feeling 
brought a revelation. These men were his despoilers; the very 
blankets around him were his own, that ax had his initial carved 
upon its handle; so did that shovel. The accusation in his eyes 
leaped to his tongue—but he remembered Bob. 

“What time is it, men? How long have I been here? Rob 
is alone, and he may be dying. Give me some food and blankets 
and medicine, if you have any, and help me to get back to him.” 

But they were hard men now, self-convicted thieves, out- 
lawed by every canon of pioneer life. Besides, a weightier rea- 
son, one that Graham was not slow to guess, made them his 
enemies. 

A black-bearded, sullen-eyed man, the boss of the camp, 
stepped between Graham and the young fellow that had given 
him the soup. 

“You blarsted Seattle dude,” he cried angrily, “you come up 
here, and you stake out ever’ foot o‘ land thet’s wuth havin, fer 
your homestid claim an’ your timber claims. You spend a week 
or two on it ever’ six months or so, huntin’ er fishin’, an then 
you're ready ter prove up on it, an us fellers, thet’s been makin’ 
our livin’ out’n this timber since afore you wuz born, hain’t got 
no show at all. We can’t do nuthin’ else but saw logs, an’ it’s 
got so’s we darn’t lay our ax to a tree ’thout bein’ hilt up fer 
trespass. Here you’ve got notices posted up on a hull section o’ 
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land—amillions o’ feet o’ fine timber on it, too,—an’ you hain’t 
intitled to nary foot of it, neither; an’ now you've jist got ter git 
out’n here, an’ be mighty quick erbout it, too.” 

The man had talked himself into a fury, and he advanced 
threateningly toward Graham. 

The latter began to unwind the blanket in which he was 
swathed. 

“Say!” he called to the men by the fire, “Let me have my 
clothes, if you please.” 

The boss turned to the man that had given the soup. “Help 
him on with his duds, Nolan, an’ let ’im git away from here—the 
quicker the better,” and with a word of command to his men, he 
led them to the further side of the log-heap, and held them for a 
few minutes in low-toned conversation. He came back as David 
had finished dressing. 

“See here, we hain’t got no medicine, an’ our grub’s gittin’ 
pow ful scurce—dunno’s we kin make it hold out more’n a day er 
so. Anyhow, we're goin’ ter git out’n here soon, ever’ mother’s 
son of us. Drascol’s makin’ up a passel fer you, an I want you 
ter git erway from here ’thout another word, an’ don’t never 
show your face here again’.” 

Graham’s impulse was to jump upon the bully, and beat him 
until he should understand the quality of mercy, but again he 
thought of Rob. He looked from one saturnine face to another, 
but saw in them nothing except a kind of terrible, grim amuse- 
ment over his helplessness; only Nolan shook his head warn- 
ingly. 

Without a word of thanks or comment, Graham took the bag 
of food handed to him by Drascol, and walked rapidly away. 
Anger, indignation, resentment—everything was forgotten in his 
anxiety about Robert, left so long alone in the cabin. 

II. 

Warmed and fed and rested himself, Graham found the re- 
turn trip comparatively easy, though by the time he had swam 
twice across the river for his packs, his fingers were stiff and his 
clothing was like a coat of mail. Nevertheless, he bent his back 
to the triple burden, and making a slight detour to avoid the 
deepest drifts, he came again to the cabin. He found Knox much 
as he had left him, except that his breathing had grown more 
difficult, and his cheeks were a darker red. 

When David had divested himself of his wet clothing before 
the bed of hot coals, he brought snow and melted it in the old 
tomato-can and bathed Robert’s face and hands. Robert opened 
his eyes. 

“Say kid, I’m burning up inside. Lay a snow-drift over my 
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left lung—right here, will you?” And David, remembering his 
mother’s remedy for croup, poured the things out of the flour- 
sack given him at the logging-camp, wet the sack in snow-water, 
and placed it over Robert’s chest. 

By this time daylight had begun to wane; the storm was 
fiercer than ever; the snow had crossed the line of the window- 
sill, and was creeping up against the panes. David having grown 
ravenously hungry, began to investigate his store of supplies. 
The package from the logging-camp received his first attention. 
It was a big parcel, done up in a piece of old wrapping-paper. As 
he undid layer after layer, a maddening rage took possession of 
him. When, at last, he came to a big stone jug, empty, he threw 
back his head. “Oh, God!” he sobbed. “How can you let such 
demons live?” : 

He unrolled his own packs—a change of underwear for himself 
and Robert, a book or two, a loaf of bread, a can of oysters, a 
pound of coffee, and a little sugar. 

“What fools we were to take any chances! But for those 
rogues—tomorrow I will have it back or there’ll be things doing.” 

He took a mouthful of the ground coffee, and lay down beside 
Robert. Several times during the night he roused himself to put 
more bark upon the fire and to renew the snow-poultices on 
Robert’s chest. As the night deepened, Robert’s breathing grew 
somewhat easier, and he sank into a heavy stupor. 

After many hours of hunger-haunted sleep, David awoke to 
find a faint light diffused through the cabin. He sprang up, and 
looked at Robert’s watch. It was eleven o'clock. Eleven o’clock 
and only a hint of daylight! He went to the window and found 
that the snow had crept higher than the highest pane. They 
were buried in a drift of unknown depth. 

“A loaf of bread and a can of oysters”—the words repeated 
themselves to him over and over, over and over, while he put on 
his clothes, made a fire, and bathed Robert’s face and hands. 
“A loaf of bread and a can of oysters,” he turned his eyes hun- 
grily to where the food lay on a shelf in the corner. Yes, Robert 
must have food. He had eaten nothing for two days. Graham 
filled the tomato-can with snow, and set it on the hot embers. 
When he had it full of boiling water, he made some coffee, and 
roused Robert enough to make him take a few swallows of the 
stimulating fluid. The rest he drank himself. 

“The coffee will last us both,” he thought, “but I will save the 
bread and oysters for the kid.” 

He realized that he faced starvation unless he could escape from 
this awful man-trap. He pried out the window sash, and tried to 
burrow head foremost through the snow drift. But it was packed 
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so hard that he could make only a few inches headway. Then 
he raked the few live coals out of the fireplace, and climbed up 
the chimney, which, thanks to the hot bark fire, had remained 
free from snow. When he had lifted his head above the snow 
level, he saw that through some freak of the storm the cleared 
space between the cabin and the river had been filled with a 
drift twenty or thirty feet deep. The trunks of the trees on each 
side of the clearing had disappeared, and their evergreen foliage 
was so weighted by snow as to give to the landscape the appear- 
ance of a great white couch. His trained eye ran over the possi- 
bilities of escape. 

“If Rob were well, and if the snow should form a crust hard 
enough, we could slide from here to the river, and, with a raft, 
there’d be a fighting chance to float down to Renton.” 

During the remainder of that day Graham busied himself in 
making a raft. The floor of the cabin furnished timber and 
nails, With his pocket-knife he tongued-and-grooved the timbers 
together, making a broad, shallow box, which, he hoped, would 
be water-tight. He stopped many times to give Robert some 
needed attention. Thanks to the densely-packed snow outside 
and to the pile of bark within, the air of the cabin maintained a 
summer temperature. By a continual application of snow-poul- 
tices, he was able to allay the inflammation of the lungs, and 
gradually to reduce the fever. On the morning of the fourth day 
Robert opened his eyes in perfect recognition of his friend. 

“I’m awfully hungry, Dave. I reckon you’ve been feeding 
me on snowballs, haven’t you?” 

“You've drunk at least two gallons of coffee; but now, if you 
won't say another word, I’ll give you a little—just a mouthful— 
of regular oyster soup.” 

David’s voice was gentle as a nursing-mother’s; but when he 
turned to the shelf on which still lay the can of oysters and the 
loaf of bread, his face was set in a wolfish snarl, and his eyes 
burned with more than wolfish greed. For a long minute he 
stood before the shelf—the man in him fighting against the 
beast. Then the wolfish muscles relaxed, the fire died out of his 
eyes, the beast slunk out of sight—the man still ruled. 

He opened the can of oysters, and poured a few spoonfuls 
of the rich liquor into the tomato can. 

“Here, Robbie, drink it down quick,” and Robert, wondering 
at his friend’s rough tones, drank it, and smacked his lips with 
a gusto that sent the red lights back to David’s eyes. 

“Ah-hm-m, pretty good—only not half enough of it.” 

“All you can have now; but”—in a mother-soft voice—“trot off 
to sleep, and you can have more when you wake up.” 
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Graham spent that day in making a sled much as he had made 
the raft, except that he was not so careful about the joining of the 
timbers. By night he had grown so weak that he could scarcely 
raise himself when he stooped to wait upon Robert, or to renew 
the fire. For four days he had had no food except the soup at the 
logging camp, and he had been drinking very sparingly of coffee, 
fearing that the supply would give out before Robert was strong 
enough to leave the cabin. 

Robert’s repeated calls for food during the fifth night and the 
morning of the sixth day made it necessary for David to mince 
the oysters, and reduce them to soup. When they gave out, he 
soaked thin slices of bread in coffee, and administered that to his 
ravenous patient. Time after time, Graham had to fight the 
same awful battle against his own wolfish hunger—and Robert, 
with the egotism of a man desperately weak and starving, never 
suspected that his friend was in even worse case. Indeed, dur- 
ing the fifth and sixth days he slept most of the time, only wak- 
ing, now and then, to beg for food, and, when it was given to him 
in scant measure, to slip off again grumblingly to sleep. 

Late in the afternoon of the sixth day, he awoke feeling vigor- 
ous and refreshed in every muscle. The fire had died down into 
a heap of ruddy coals, by the glow of which he could see David 
seated on the hearth. Robert reached out a feeble hand and 
touched him. 

“Wake up, old lady! I feel like two-hundred-and-fifty per 
cent. We'll get out of this in the morning, if you’ll give me some- 
thing to eat that is strong enough to brace me up.” 

David turned his head and grasped Robert’s hand. 

“Yes—yes—get out of this. Sure—” He tried to shake off the 
deadly lethargy that had almost overcome him. “Sure thing— 
just climb up the chimney—knock the snow off the roof—take 
raft and sled up—and float—down—to Ren—” 

“Good for you, Dave. You always could beat the Dutch for 
contriving. Now let’s have some supper. You’re keeping me on 
awfully short rations. There’s no danger of my eating enough 
to hurt myself. How’s the grub holding out? Can’t we have 
something now?” 

“Not tonight—not tonight Robbie. I—reckon—we’d both bet- 
ter wait till—morning—” 

“But I’m nearly starved, Dave. Good gracious, son! I’ve had 
nothing but a little weak coffee for two days—the few bread 
crumbs didn’t count. I need something stronger.” 

“T—I—know you do, Robbie—I—know—” reaching out his 
trembling hand gropingly toward Robert, “but—there’s nothing 
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left—nothing but—a—a little coffee for you—for—us—before 
you—we— start—in morn—” 


III. 


For three days the men at the logging-camp fought the snow. 
If they relaxed ever so little, it crept upon them, stealthy, insinu- 
ating, ready to smother them with soft caresses. Morning, noon, 
and evening, they shoveled it from their roofs, from the open 
space in front of their shanties, and from the path to the river. 
In the interim of snow-shoveling, they smoked their pipes, played 
cards, sang songs that had been new in the music halls of Seattle 
the summer before, or bolted the heavy food that John China- 
man was eternally preparing. But even then the hours dragged 
endlessly. Forced to abandon the out-door camp-fire, they herd- 
ed together in the bunk-house, railing at Father Time for having 
swapped his thoroughbreds for an ox-team. 

Graham’s visit to their camp had awakened in them a renewed 
sense of their wrongs. It was the old quarrel between Leather- 
Stocking and the settlers, handed down through generations, 
and carried across mountains and plains to the very limits of the 
continent. 

“*Tain’t ’at I begrudge em somep’n to eat,” the boss had said, 

justifying himself to his men. “We don’t want ’em up here. 
They’d hev us out’n here quicker’n a wink. I got a contract to 
furnish the Western Mill Company 500,000 feet of lumber, an’ 
I’ve agreed to give you fellers work whilst I’m a-gettin’ uv it out; 
an’ here’s my outfit ’s cost me ’most a fortin. S’posen I let ’em 
run me out, what’d become o’ my contracts, and what’d we do 
the rest o’ the winter? Thar’s no other timber ’at we could git 
at.” 
“That ain’t no lie neither, Boss. First come, fust served is the 
logger’s motto. Them Seattle dudes has no business up here in 
the woods nohow.” It was Hank Johnson, the burly hook- 
tender, that spoke. 

“Oi dunno about that. The kid says to me whiles I was 
a-helpin’ him dress, ‘Oi wouldn’t moind it so much,’ he says, ‘if 
it weren’t fer my pardner. He’s wantin’ to make a home up here 
for his mother, an’ I’m jest a-helping him. Drascol, phwat did 
yez put up in the bag fer him to take back wid ’im?” 

“It would ’a’ did yer eyes good to ’a’ seen it, an’ ’a’ made yer 
mouth water some; but I’ve mostly forgot whut ’twur, but it wur 
a-plenty fer them ter chaw on fer a week, an’ still hev a-plenty 
left.” 

The men greeted Drascol’s answer with a loud haw-haw; but 
the laughter was as joyless as an echo. 

“I’m thinkin’ they won't halt long ’nough to need much of 
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anything, after the straight goods the Boss measured off,” re- 
marked the skid-greaser. “S’pose they’ll hit the trail fer Seattle 
purty quick after he gits back to’s shanty. Whut did he say 
about goin’, Nolan?” 

“Nothin’; but he can’t git away whiles the kid’s sick. Phwat 
do you s’pose went with his grub ’n things?” 

Nolan was a new man in the camp, but his keen wit found an 
answer to his question, in the silence of the men. 

These men of the logging-camp were men of action rather than 
reflection; but when they climbed into their bunks that night, 
and drew their heavy blankets about their ears to shut out the 
wind that shrieked like men in mortal agony, they could not 
shut out the thought of the boys in their empty cabin. 

“May the saints defend us!” prayed Nolan, when he opened 
the door of the bunk-house the next morning, and an avalanche 
of snow came tumbling in. “An’ how do yez think them kids 
will be managin’ now?” 

The men, variously attired, rushed to the doorway to get a 
view of the snow, which, in spite of having been shoveled away 
the evening before, was almost as high as their heads. At the 
table they fell to discussing the boys again. Nolan, though he 
did not suspect the sorry joke that had been played upon Graham, 
urged that they should make an effort to reach the cabin. But 
the Boss, too angry to give full credence to David’s story, argued 
that the boys had doubtless brought some food in their packs, 
that they would not suffer from cold, and that it would, more- 
over, be impossible to reach them through the heavy, snow- 
laden timber. 

As the storm continued, the men grew more and more rest- 
less. Songs and cards and long-winded yarns ceased to charm; 
and, curiously, the thought and the talk of the loggers began to 
wander in a circle, like men lost in the woods or on the prairie: 
and always their talk came round again to “them kids.” Had 
they found their way back to North Bend before the storm be- 
came too violent? Had they even started? If they had stayed in 
their cabin, how had they fared? Then another and another 
would recount gruesome tales of men lost in the woods, or 
buried in snowdrifts—and ever again the talk circled back to, 
not “them Seattle dudes,” but just “them kids.” 

On the third day the storm ceased, but the snow lay fifty feet 
deep in the gorges, and the thermometer outside the bunk-house 
said 20 degrees below. After two days more of inaction some of 
the men tried to get away from the camp; but one and all re- 
turned with the same story—they were hemmed in on all sides. 
Many trees, twisted and tortured by the wind, and weighted by 
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the snow, had been broken off or uprooted, and lay where the 
trails had been. Nolan was the last to return. 

“Oi thried to go down the river, but Oi could get only a hun- 
dred yards away. Thry as Oi might, Oi could get no further. 
It’d take the forty of us to hew our way to them kids tomorrow.” 

The men were in the bunk-house, some seated on benches, 
nail-kegs, or cracker boxes, some leaning against their bunks, 
and some sprawled out on the floor in front of the log fire. The 
lights and shadows played over their rugged faces, giving them 
an expression sometimes grotesque, sometimes wholly sad. 

“T wisht,” said Drascol, breaking a silence that had lasted for 
several minutes, “I wisht thet’d ’a’ been a ham ’stead of a empty 
jug.” 

“Drascol’s gone clean daft, a-talkin’ about empty jugs. Cheer 
up, me boy, the Chinook wuz a-blowin’ as I come in; an’ there’s 
some hope of yer a-seein’ a full jug afore yer die.” 

“Yes, but all the same. I wisht the kid had a-found a ham in 
’is bag when he got to ’is cabin, ‘stead of a empty jug.” 

“May the howly saints defind us! you sure niver put a empty 
jug in the pore kid’s pack that day?” 

“*Twuzn’t all my doin’s—an’ besides, ‘twuz jist meant fer a 
joke—but I wish it had ’a’ been a ham. I can’t sleep o’ nights 
thinkin’ "bout that empty jug.” 

“May it ha’nt your blasted souls forever!” and Nolan flung 
himself face downward on the floor. 

The men crept into their bunks, but the Boss sat by the dying 
fire, his chin sunk low on his breast, his pipe forgotten, his 
thoughts circling round and round in a maze from which 
there seemed no escape. He had expected the storm to pass, 
had expected the boys to return to Seattle. But the storm had 
had its will, and had laughed at his calculations. The boys—in 
whatever direction he forced his thought, it always came, tired 
and overdriven, back to the boys, and halted there. What was 
it stirring in the hard heart of him that made him go over the 
situation again and again, explaining, excusing, justifying his 
action? Was it a brute fear of the possible consequences to him- 
self, or was it the fine, true instinct of humanity, which, left to 
itself, works always toward higher things? 

“Byes” said Nolan, on the morning of the sixth day, as the 
men gathered around the table, from which coffee and flapjacks 
and fried bacon sent up odorous vapors, “Byes, Oi’m goin’ to 
thry to find them kids today, ef Oi die fer it.” 

The meal was eaten in silence. At its close the men furtively 
watched Nolan as he stuffed his pockets with cans of oysters, 
pork-and-beans, and other such luxuries as the camp afforded, 
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not forgetting to include their last remaining bottle of whiskey. 

“Byes,” he said as he stood facing the men, “Oi’'ll nade hilp, 
for the love of the saints, won’t yez come with me?” 

The Boss sprang to his feet. 

“Get your axes and shovels, men,” his voice rang clear, “We'll 
see the inside of that cabin before the sun goes down.” 

All day the loggers hewed and shoveled their way through 
forest and snowdrift, working like men striving for the prize of 
life; and ever as the hours slid by, they measured the trail al- 
ready opened with that which still remained. Just as the sun 
paused for a moment on the highest peak of the Olympics to 
toss back a parting salute to Mount Rainier, the men broke 
through the columns of forest soldiery, and came out upon some 
trees that had fallen across the clearing in front of the cabin. 
The cabin itself was but a mound of snow, and the fear, which 
the men had all day been warding off with sturdy blows of axes, 
now tugged at every heartstring. But as they looked at that 
snow-covered mound, so like a new-made grave, they saw a thin 
column of smoke float lazily up from the headstone. Scarcely a 
thread at first, it grew—and grew—and grew 

“Hurra-a-ah!” The men rolled out the shout in one long vol- 
ume of sound, then broke into a frantic rush—plunging into 
drifts, falling over each other, making stepping-stones of the fal- 
len—coming thus, a lucky few, to the roof of the cabin, while the 
rest floundered behind, like shipwrecked men struggling in the 
surf. With their shovels they began to dig into the snow, which, 
under the influence of the warm Chinook, had already melted and 
settled to a considerable extent. 

In a few minutes they found the door, and in a sudden, dread- 
ful silence they cleared away the snow in front of it. Then 
the men hesitated, looking the question they could not put into 
words. But Nolan, turning his head from his companions, set 
his shoulder to the door. It yielded; the Boss followed Nolan 
in, the other loggers crowding after, and peering into the room, 
lit now by a ruddy blaze. 

Robert staggered up from the hearth, where he had been 





mending the fire. 

“Food, food!” he cried, pointing to Graham, who still leaned, 
but with eager wide-open eyes, against the jamb. “Give him food, 
for he’s starving.” And the Boss knelt down beside David, and 
moistened his lips with whiskey, while Nolan tore open a can of 
oysters. 

Seattle, Wash. 
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NOT IN THE BARGAIN 
By VALERIE DeMUDE KELSEY. 
JENNEDY caught one of the councilmen in the lobby 
before the meeting began. “How are you, Jeffries?” 
he asked, shaking the hand of a big-boned, long- 
legged fellow whose corduroys were tucked into 
high boots that were wet and “smelly” in the warm 
room. “Are you going to vote for my pipe tonight? Let me see 
—you helped lay my pipe at Henderson’s Flat, didn’t you? Of 
course, of course—and I remember your words at the time. ‘Good 
clean job, well done, eh? . . . . I can count on you then—” 

“O, well, I don’t know, Mr. Kennedy,” broke in Jeffries, who 
was moving uneasily under the other’s assured tone. “I ain’t 
saying you won't lay good pipe, but Benson’s man spoke to me 
first—and I can’t see much difference between steel pipe and 
cast-iron, myself.” 

“That’s just where reliable service comes in, Jeffries. You 
know me, you know my work. I ask your support on these two 
points. Gopher Hill’s only a little place, you can’t bond very 
high, and it will pay you people to have your work well done. 
Come—I want your vote! Do I get it?” 

“I—I can’t say, can’t say at all. It takes the council as a whole 
to decide. I’m only one.” He turned away from Kennedy’s de- 
taining hand and joined the group about a table where Lawson, 
the agent for Benson & Co., was opening a case of beer. 

A brisk young clerk with flashy tie and hair plastered over a 
head of many bumps was bringing in glasses. 

“Come up, gentlemen, come right along and help me git rid of 
this,” Lawson was saying in hearty tones. “Drink to the fu- 
ture success and prosperity of Gopher Hill when you've got a 
power plant with a line laid by Benson & Co., the reliable steel- 
pipe men.” He pushed forward several boxes of cigars. “Have a 
weed,” he urged to the men about him, “There’s lots of time 
before the meeting begins. Nothing like good tobacco to—to—” 
he paused a barely perceptible moment and glanced at the men 
before him. His city-bred instincts caused him to smile inward- 
ly. It was in his mind to say, “brighten your wits,” but, while 
the phrase was apt to a degree, he knew those unkempt men 
would catch him up if he used it, and Benson & Co. must have 
the contract for that pipe line. He was instructed to spend 
money enough to get it. So he said without the flicker of an 
eyelid, “Why good tobacco, my friends, is just the thing to 
get acquainted on, ain’t it, now?” 

Kennedy looked on from a distance with a certain grim in- 
terest. He felt genuine contempt for the men about the table, 
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yet something of pity, too. He knew Lawson for a rascal, a 
clever tool of Benson & Co. In his capacity as a city official dur- 
ing previous years, Kennedy had rejected many thousands of 
dollars worth of Benson steel pipe and caused them to re-lay 
a great deal beside. It was natural that Benson & Co. should 
have no use for him, and since he had dared to enter the field 
in open competition, the said company had waxed wroth with a 
degree of temperature wholly unhealthful. There is nothing like 
having for an enemy a man who knows that you know he isn’t 
honest. This was the attitude of the Benson people toward 
Kennedy. They knew he rated them at their exact value and 
they hated him accordingly. 

Fletcher Kennedy was that unique product, an absolutely 
honest man who did by others as he felt that others should do by 
him, and the fact that others didn’t had not soured him. He 
only said occasionally, “This is a queer world,” or “We're all 
crazy—only some of us are crazier.” He was always pleasantly 
surprised when someone showed an appreciation of his ability 
by coming to him for a fine decision in hydraulics. Unconscious- 
ly he was living proof that honesty sweetens human nature, but 
he was not the type to philosophise about it. 

And he wanted that contract for several reasons. Chiefly be- 
cause he knew that the little town of Gopher Hill was in the 
clutches of its councilmen, that most of them cared more for 
what they could get from Benson & Co. than for the welfare of 
Gopher Hill, and all his instincts were antagonistic to graft. 

There was another reason, too. Back in Denver he owned a 
little house which was not entirely paid for and he hoped to clear 
enough from his contract for the Gopher Hill pipe line to lift 
that indebtedness. 

Kennedy knew he had a fighting chance and he meant to 
use it. He watched the rapidly-emptying bottles and diminishing 
cigars without a change of expression, and when the meeting was 
called to order followed into the council-room with firm step. 

After the minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
approved, the regular order of business was taken up. Re- 
ports on various subjects were heard and the business of Gopher 
Hill disposed of rapidly. At last the contract was reached. The 
bids, five in all, were opened one by one, and it was found that 
Benson & Co. and Kennedy were very close, Kennedy’s being 
the higher by $225.00. 

Kennedy was surprised that the Benson bid should be so high. 
He had expected them to underbid him heavily and knew at 
once that they were counting on a large profit. Suddenly he was 
conscious that Jeffries was trying to catch the president’s eye. 

“Mr. President! Mr. President!” 
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“Mr. Jeffries has the floor!” 

“Mr. President, as a member of the Gopher Hill council I want 
to say that a good many of us are in favor of Benson & Co.’s 
steel pipe. As you see by the bids it’s cheaper, and Mr, Lawson 
tells us that the line will be promptly laid. He's willing to em- 
ploy all the young men in Gopher Hill that want work. That 
means a good deal, Mr. President,—work for the unemployed, 
experience for our young men, money in circulation right here. 
I move you, sir, that we award the contract for the Gopher Hill 
pipe line to Benson & Co.” 

Jeffries sat down amid applause but before the motion was 
seconded on old man in the back of the room asked the privi- 
lege of the floor. He was bent and grizzled but the fire in his 
eyes showed plainly enough that his spirit was young. 

“Mr. President,” he began; “I helped lay out Gopher Hill, an’ 
I’m as partial to this little town as a mother to her first boy. I 
believe in the future of Gopher Hill, I know her needs, an’ there 
ain’t a man here that’s more concerned for her welfare than 
Caleb Wright is.” He paused and glanced about him from under 
his shaggy brows. All eyes were upon him but no one spoke. 
“Now, sir,” he went on, “I ain’t anything special ’gainst Benson 
& Co.—never did a day’s dealin’ with ‘em in my life—but I don’t 
like their signs. If Benson & Co.’s so dead sure their pipe’s the 
best, what the devil does their man set up the drinks for? It 
riles me clear through and through for somebody to offer my 
stomach a fee before I’ve cast my vote!” 

He was interrupted by cries of “Order! Order,” and the presi- 
dent was obliged to use his gavel with some vigor. But Caleb 
Wright merely waved his hand contemptuously and waited for 
quiet. When it came, he continued, “That's all right, Mr. Presi- 
dent! I’m not out of order, sir, not at all. I’ve a point to make 
an’ I’m makin’ it, see? We've seen the liquid advertisin’ of 
Benson & Co.—an’ now I move we have a little speech from 
Lawson, and another from Kennedy before we decide about the 
contract. Let each man tell us about his pipe. Time enough to 
vote after that.” 

Considerable uproar followed the speech of Caleb Wright, but 
eventually the motion carried, and Lawson, much pleased with 
the opportunity given him, walked briskly to the president’s desk 
and faced his audience. 

“Mr. President! Members of the Gopher Hill council! I ap- 
preciate your—er kindness in letting me talk to you, I do indeed. 
I take it this means you people know the kind of pipe you want. 
You know Benson & Co., you can bank on their delivering the 
goods—I can see that. Yes—and I feel you’ve as good as award- 
ed me the contract right now. Just let me tell you one thing— 
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there ain’t any other pipe in this country but Benson & Co.’s. 
Why, we'll lay you such a pipe line that every town around 
here’ll be wantin’ one, too. You see we make our own pipe, 
every foot of it, we have our own inspectors—” 

Here Lawson’s wandering eye alighted on Kennedy. He saw 
Kennedy smile. Now that smile might mean a good deal. Law- 
son was in a sufficiently merry humor to choose his own inter- 
pretation of it. 

“My friend Kennedy,” he said, veering about suddenly and 
thrusting his fingers into his vest pockets, “smiles! It must be 
that he, too, appreciates our steel pipe. Well, Kennedy’s the 
man to know a good thing when he sees it. I guess he’s tired of 
cast-iron pipe and wants to use our steel pipe. Of course, I 
don’t know how he feels, for I never laid the Kennedy pipe— 
only’ — 

But he got no farther. The crowd of citizens outside the rail- 
ing seemed to enjoy the big Swede’s jollying of his opponent. A 
slow wave mounted to Kennedy’s forehead, he bent forward 
suddenly and interrupted Lawson, speaking in a cool, even tone 
without accent. 

“T can’t say as much for you, Mr. Lawson. I've not actually 
laid the Benson steel pipe, but I’ve relaid about $150,000 worth 
of it the last seven years—and a hot job it was, too.” 

His clear tones were heard by all and a roar of laughter fol- 
lowed, led chiefly by Caleb Wright. 

3ut Lawson was not the man to take offense, though his 
jaunty air fell off a trifle. Unfortunately he had drunk a little 
more beer than was necessary to his well-being—the surplus 
made him less acute. 

“Oh, come now, Kennedy!” remonstrated Lawson. “That’s 
You know as well as I do that no firm can always have 
We've laid a lot of pipe in Denver—at lower 


not fair. 
honest contractors. 
cost than any cast-iron pipe that was ever made.” 

Kennedy interrupted again. 

“Mr. Lawson, I know this. Your company has put in a lot 
of pipe in Denver”—he paused and Lawson brightened visibly— 
“and so far as costs go, counting law-suits and work done over, 
the Benson steel pipe was the most expensive article Denver 
ever took hold of. It cost that city a million and a half dollars 
—an amount greatly in excess of actual values,” 

But Lawson had had enough. He ignored Kennedy’s inter- 
ruption and launched into a panegyric on steel pipe, carefully re- 
fraining from further reference to cast-iron. His arguments ap- 
pealed to the councilmen; and when he sat down, they accorded 


him long and vigorous applause. 
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Jeffries was up at once. 

“Mr. President, you seem to have forgotten the motion I made 
a while back. I now substitute a motion. I move that the power 
to award this contract be delegated to a committee of five, to be 
appointed by the Chair, their judgment to be final. I move my 
motion, sir. We'll stay here all night, if this matter has to be 
threshed out by the whole council.” 

“Is there a second?” asked the president, above the quite un- 
necessary applause. 

“IT second the motion!’ came from the rear of the council 
chamber in loud tones. 

“All in favor of the motion,” began the president hurriedly, 
then stopped, for Fletcher Kennedy was on his feet and inter- 
rupting. 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. President, but the agreement em- 
bodied in the previous motion has not been carried out. Mr. 
Lawson had his word—I ask for mine.” 

He stood with his head up, waiting, his tall form and large, 
well-outlined features singularly attractive in the smoke-filled 
room. 

The president would have preferred to put the motion without 
further debate, but he knew Kennedy, and so he softly laid 
aside his gavel. 

“All right, Mr. Kennedy! Go ahead.” 

“I’m aware that it is practically impossible to get the average 
politician to see merit in anything but where his vote counts 
for something,” began Kennedy, fearlessly taking the bull by 
the horns. “I know something about politicians and I know that 
the best pipe ever made will leak, when the contract for the work 
is let as it promises to be let here tonight. That’s as logical 
a conclusion as that two and two make four. And so, before the 
deed is done I want a word with you, gentlemen. It’s true that 
my bid for cast-iron pipe is higher than Benson’s bid for steel 
pipe—higher by the prodigious sum of two hundred and twenty- 
five dollars. I have no hesitation in saying that cast-iron is a 
more expensive article than the regular steel pipe. My bid is 
legitimate, and I planned a legitimate profit. On the other hand, 
I can say without fear of dispute that Benson & Co. are asking 
eleven thousand dollars more than necessary in order to make a 
good profit. I can show you this by figures, if any of you care to 
go into the matter. At present, I’m speaking simply for myself 
in comparing the two kinds of pipe. After years of experience I 
decided to lay only cast-iron pipe—save in the places where 
wooden staves would serve the purpose better. I decided to do 
this, because cast-iron pipe is heavier and more durable than 
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any other pipe that’s made. It won’t corrode like steel pipe, nor 
rust out as soon. Steel pipe is thinner than cast-iron pipe and 
won't stand anywhere near an equal pressure. Your pipe line 
runs on an unusually steep grade—as you'll find to your cost if 
you lay steel pipe. Now, one other word, and I’m through. I 
know most of you Gopher Hill men and you know me and the 
kind of work I do. I’m willing to rest on that with all of you. 
Doubtless you'll let this contract to suit yourselves, but I want 
to remind you that every town has an election day—and there’s 
often a campaign cry that swings results unexpectedly. The last 
city election in Denver was practically decided by the slogan, 
“Down with Benson’s pipe!’ That cry meant more to the tax- 
payers than party—as it will mean here if you’re not mighty 
as tax-payers have a way of do- 





careful. And the tax-payers 
ing—won’t wake up to the fact until it’s too late to help mat- 
ters. Gentlemen, I thank you!” 

Kennedy took his seat amid a moment of absolute silence, con- 
scious that he had told the truth and that he had probably ruined 
his own cause. 

“IT move Mr. Jeffries’ motion, Mr. President,” said a council- 
man, rousing as if from a daze. 

The president put the motion and the motion carried. When 
the committee was appointed Kennedy saw with regret that it 
was composed of Benson men, 

“That settles it,” he said under his breath and got up to leave 
the council chamber, when Caleb Wright arose. 

“Mr. President,” said he, “I had a little talk with some of the 
councilmen before the meeting was called to order, and we agreed 
*twould be a good thing to have a first-class engineer go over the 
pipe line and see if he thinks it’s all right. I move, therefore, that 
the Gopher Hill council secure the services of Mr. Kennedy for 
that purpose.” 

Kennedy sat down, surprised. He knew he could go over the 
line in a couple of hours. He turned to the president, who was 
questioning him. Yes; he would inspect the line, if the council 
wished him to. Yes; he could do so in the morning. His fee? 
It would be three hundred dollars. He left the room as the 
president was putting Caleb Wright’s motion and paused in the 
door long enough to see that it carried. Then he went to his 
hotel, 

The next day he inspected the line with the engineer-in-charge, 
learned that the committee of five had awarded the contract to 
Benson & Co., and caught the evening train for Denver. 

A good dinner in the “diner” somewhat took the edge from 
his chagrin at losing the contract and he made his way with 
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slow steps to the smoker. He was comfortably engrossed with a 
cigar and his thoughts when Lawson entered. 

“Why, hello, Kennedy!” he cried, jovially. “Didn't expect to 
see you.” He sank into a chair and dropped his head forward 
into his hands. “Lord, Lord, but I’ve a headache to beat the 
band!” He groaned and rubbed his forehead hard. “Say—that 
contract about laid me out. Don’t I look it?” 

Kennedy turned amused eyes at him and pulled at his cigar 
without replying. Truly Lawson was a sorry spectacle. His 
eyes were blood-shot and puffy underneath; his mouth dropped 
in an ugly line at the corners; his hands shook. Kennedy under- 
stood and his disgust for the agent of Benson & Co. struck sev- 
eral shades deeper. 

But Lawson wasn’t a mind-reader. He only knew that he was 
miserable, that he was trying to “sober off” by the time he 
reached Denver, that Kennedy was a quiet chap one could talk 
to without having what one said repeated—and he talked. 

“I guess you're sore over not gettin’ that contract, Kennedy; 
but if you’d worked for it like I have and then got left you’d be 
a damn sight sorer. That committee!” He got up and drank 
several glasses of ice-water, then came back and sat down in 
front of Kennedy, a bit uncertainly. “Lord, man! That com- 
mittee! I wanted ’em to get right down to business soon as the 
council was over—but they?” He spread his hands in an opu- 
lent gesture. “They wanted fun—for all the world like young 
lambs turned out to grass. And maybe we didn’t have fun.” He 
paused and chewed a clove reminiscently. “I ain’t hit the bed at 
all. The blamed fools played roulette and poker all night. An’ 
me? Why, I just naturally had to keep up my end. I was ahead 
once, too—three hundred and sixty plugs to the good—but I 
couldn’t win. *Twould have been all off with Benson & Co. if I 
had. So I slung out kind of careless and let ’em beat me—day- 
light found me about sixty in the hole. But old Benson ain’t the 
man to mind a little thing like that.” He paused and twisted his 
dilapidated mustache for some moments. At last he went on. 
“About daylight, something was said about the contract, but 
there was so many empty bottles and cigar stumps lyin’ ’round 
that we hadn’t any room for a meeting, so they moved we ad- 
journ to the lobby. The motion fit the case all right, all right. 
They held a committee meeting out there and awarded the con- 
tract to my old man without a dissenting vote.” He took a small 
round box from his vest pocket and extracted four white pellets. 
A visit to the water tank followed, and he returned to his seat be- 
fore Kennedy with a little more assurance. 

“Ever try any of these?” he asked, holding the pill-box to 
view, a conscious leer in his eyes as he spoke. “I guess they'll 
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fix me right, all right,” he added, disregarding Kennedy's quiet 
gaze and returning the box to his pocket in apparent unconcern. 
At last, however, Kennedy’s fixed stare was too much for Law- 
son. He settled back in his chair with a huge yawn. “Lord, I’m 
sleepy’s an owl,” he remarked and promptly fell asleep. 

Kennedy’s cigar had gone out while he listened and gradually 
a deep upright line furrowed between his brows. He sat mo- 
tionless long after Lawson’s breath began to sound in heavy, 
even waves. He was thinking hard, a trifle bitterly, too. 

So that was the way Benson & Co. got their contracts? What 
show had a decent man, anyway? The world lurked with oppor- 
tunity for the rascal, while an honest man couldn't lift a mort- 
gage. What was the good in it all when affairs were settled that 
way? His old enthusiasm for right living, stunned by the mo- 
mentary shock, reasserted itself. He felt again the strong desire 
to do, to be, all that his manhood was capable of. There wasn’t 
any other way. Why, what would life be if a man let go when 
things went wrong? That was the time to hang on. And there 
were other contracts, other chances than this, larger fields where 
he’d win out yet. 

He pulled a little book from his pocket and began to figure 
rapidly, pausing after a little to glance out of the window. Lights 
were burning here and there as the train sped by. They were 
in a suburb of Denver. Soon he would be home. 

Home! At the word the last bit of depression was lifted like 
vapor. He had a mental picture of a woman, merry-faced, sane, 
running to open the door before he could ring. She knew his 
step. He sat up and smiled to himself there in the smoker. 
Then he bent over and touched Lawson, gently at first, then 
shook him. 

“Wake up, Lawson—here’s Denver!” he cried, and went out 
the door briskly as the weary man stumbled to his feet, rubbing 
his eyes. 

Salt Lake City. 


LIFE 
By KATHERINE OLIVER. 


ERE’S what I love—the clean sky above 
And the wide clean air; 


The mounting plain, the sweeping rain, 
The wind in my hair. 


To ride and ride, where the land spreads wide 
To the darkening hills, 

In a splendid race to the open place, 
And the life that fills. 


To ride and to rest on the hill’s high crest 
Under open sky; 
And to sleep without fear, where the stars are near 
And God close by. 
Rialto, Cal. . 
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SPELLING REFORM 


STRIKING contribution to the discussion of “spelling 
reform” was made by Benj. Ide Wheeler, president 
of the University of California, and close friend of 
President Roosevelt, in his recent address at Stan- 
ford University. It covers so much ground, in so 
scholarly and sane fashion, that it is worth preserving. Said Dr. 
Wheeler: 

We are assembled today in the name of the University not built with 
hands. The same disorder of Nature, which last April made men distrust 
the solid earth on which they dwelt, revealed to them the sure resource of 
human helpfulness; and the same distress, which showed how small their 
actual need in things of sense, pointed straight toward the things that are 
real and the things that abide. The same disaster that doubly decimated the 
monied support of Berkeley and disheveled the glories of Stanford’s peecile 
walls unveiled to clearer view the greater University of Man we always knew 
was always there, the university of common purpose in common love of 
truth and cleanness—not anchored to the soil of any place, not named with 





names, not built with hands. 

I am sure there never was a time when, by the touch of world-wide sym- 
pathy, Stanford felt more certainly conscious of its part in this greater uni- 
versity; I am sure there never was a day when the hand-clasp of Stanford 
and Berkeley so carried the heart-beat, as this day which by its very cir- 
cumstances reminds of common loss and common task, and blends oneness 
of fate with oneness of spirit. A memorial will we rear today “out of our 
stony griefs,” and it shall be a witness between us, and Mizpah, the watch- 
tower, shall be its name—the Lord watch between me and thee when we 
are absent one from another. 

The chief instrument of that intercommunication amongst men upon 
which is conditioned human sympathy and mutual understanding as the basis 
of the larger life in human society is language. The significance of this oc- 
casion prompts me, therefore, to some remarks on unity of standard in inter- 
course by language; and I am further encouraged thereto by the considera- 
tion that philology, having of late “got into politics” a little, is suffering the 
usual maltreatment in current discussions. It is not with a view to taking 
sides in a practical controversy, but in order to present some fundamental 
principles of the science of language, pertinent thereto and commonly ig- 
nored, that I make this my venture, trusting to your kind allowance that 
philology, now that various other walks of life have had hearing in the mat- 
ter, may not seem to trespass in claiming for its adnumbrations the right 
to throw some further shadows upon the question 

The definition of language as “voice expressive of thought” is doubly in- 
adequate. In the first place, it is far less a means of expression than a vehi- 
cle of communication. Historically it takes its form almost entirely, not from 
the prompting to express what is within one, but from the suggestions of 
hearing as to what will be intelligible to others. It is a means of communi- 
cation; it always takes into account the other man; it is pre-eminently a so- 
cial instrument. In the second place, it is, in modern civilized society, ad- 
dressed more to the eye than to the ear. Most of us read every day more 
language than we hear, even if we limit our reading to newspapers and 
text-books; but if we turn to the higher intellectual life, there can be no doubt 
that our acquaintance with the larger range of powers and possibilities in 
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language is determined immeasurably more by reading than by hearing. 
Broadened intercourse in the world of men is calling more and more for an 
intercommunication of thought not restricted to the range of a speaker’s 
voice. We resent the power of distance to keep men and ideas and sympa- 
thies asunder, and we refuse to condition intercommunication upon a certain 
physical propinquity of larynxes and ears. The phonograph and the tele- 
phone are ultra-modern devices for annulling distance and bringing larynx 
and ear nearer together without the crude necessity of bodily transporting one 
or the other. As such, these instruments aid in returning language to its 
original character as sound addressed to the ear. Still, if we were from 
this time on to abandon altogether the pen and the printing press, and make 
our libraries into storehouses of phonograph-cylinders, we should at least 
cut ourselves off from the past; for written language is an instrument not 
only of triumph over space, but even more significantly, as a means of record, 
an instrument of triumph over time. 

One may fairly presume, I think, that the device of written language, by 
which man has been slowly lifting himself during the last four millennia out 
of the shackles of space and time, i. e., out of savagery, is not likely to be 
abandoned forthwith. The problem, however, of how to hold the written 
language in intelligible relation to the viscous body of the spoken language 
without sacrificing the essential value of the former as an agency of civiliza- 
tion, will command increasing attention, and will demand the co-operation 
of special knowledge, broad human wisdom, and withal much caution; for 
the problem is beset with grave difficulties, and most especially as concerns 
the English language, of all languages that are or ever have been. 

As every language serves the purpose of communication among the mem- 
bers of its speech-community, it follows that every language is a standardized 
product. This is true of spoken language as well as of written language, 
though in a more refined degree and less obtrusively. In the last analysis 
and from the purely descriptive point of view of, e. g., phonetics, every 
speaker possesses a language of his own; there are as many languages as 
there are individual speakers. Each one has his own selection of words, uses 
some of them in special meanings or with individual limitations of mean- 
ing, has his own intonations, or peculiarities of pronunciation, or special col- 
orings of particular sounds; but all these individualisms are held in con- 
tinual restraint and subjected to a perpetual leveling influence by what the 
individual is daily hearing from those about him, as well as by the necessity 
of making himself understood by those about him. The result, by countless 
imitations and compromises, is the unconscious standardizing which creates 
and maintains the idiom of a speech-community, however small it may be. 
The constant struggle between the centrifugal forces of individual usage and 
the centripetal forces of intercommunication within the community yield on 
the one hand standard, on the other life, as the source of progress and his- 
toric change. But the mass swings as a whole, and reduces the individual 
languages approximately to its own orbit. 

The same conditions which held the individual language in subservience 
to the community speech operate in holding or reducing the speech of the 
lesser community to accord with that of the larger community according to 
the dictation of intercourse. Isolation allows dialects to emerge and shape 
themselves in separate standards; resumption of intercourse levels them 
out and constrains them into subservience to the greate® mass and recogni- 
tion of the wider standard. So the great national languages are created in 
part by leveling, in part by absorption, but always in response to the facts 
of national life and intercourse. The man who desires to have part in the 
larger community and gain a hearing will accommodate himself to the 
standard, be it unconsciously, through natural imitation of that which he 
admires, or consciously and with toil, as in the case of actors and public 
epeakers who cannot afford to bear the provincial mark. There arises, too, 
in cases of the rapid extension of a standard such as has characterized the 
history of English in the last century, the intervention of the school-teacher, 
the dictionary, and even the elocutionist as valiant exterminators of dialectal 
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vermin. Theirs is rather rough work, to be sure, but after all they are the 
frontiersmen of an advancing unitary civilization founded upon free inter- 
course that insists upon a uniform, standard means of intercommunication. 
A man who moves about much among various classes and in various places, 
and wishes to be generally acceptable to all audiences on short acquaintance 
had better standardize his theayter and obleege and massacree and ain’t and 
hist (hoist) and Roosian and Eur ‘d-pean; but at home it will make no differ- 
ence. It ought not to make a difference anywhere, but it does; it seems to 
start a suspicion that he may not be the bearer of a message from the great 
world. 

The matters I have just been discussing fall mostly under the guardian- 
ship of orthoépy and orthophony. I have indeed fetched a compass in my 
approach, but the goal toward which I am tending is orthography, which is 
to the written language what orthophony is to the spoken 

Writing arose from the demand for record for those separated in time 
or for communication with those separated in space. Writing began as 
pictures of objects, then gradually attached itself to their names, then to 
syllables, then to single sounds. Writing began in Europe when the Greeks, 
receiving the Phcenician sym! bols and with them their names, applied them 
with the value generally of the initial sound of these names in writing down 
sound by sound, as best they cou 11d, their own words. It was a painful 
exercise in phonetic spelling, and their early inscriptions are abiding monu- 
ments of the agony. The speech of different localities differed in dialect, and 
each district wrote as its own dialect sounded, with the result that the writer 
of one district could scarcely decipher the writing of his neighbors. Added 
to this was the embarrassment that different districts had accepted the 
symbols with somewhat different values; thus the Jonians who dropped their 
h’s accepted the letter heta (our H) with the value é, to them the initial 
sound, while the Athenians who kept their h’s gave it the value of h. After 
a while, about 400 B. C., the Athenians, by way of conformity to the more 
brilliantly worldly Ionians, compromised to the extent of adopting their let- 
ters and their values but continued to spell at first more or less phonetically 
The shape, however, which the phonetically written word assumed during the 
following generation proved to be the form the word was to keep for all the 
generations thereafter. The literary prestige of the fourth century established 
the word in place of the letter as the unit, and ever after, even down into 
the present Modern Greek, the assemblage of symbols marking the word 
remains unchanged. The sounds _o changed, but have dragged the let- 
ters with them. And what is more, with the decay of provincialism and the 
rise of a national Hellenic consciousness based upon intellectual achievement 
and embodied in Alexander’s Empire, the Athenian form of the words, as the 
vehicle of a nation-making literature, became the accepted form for all the 
dialectal districts. So there became one normal form for all Greece in all 
the generations; and Syracuse could read a newspaper of Byzantium, if 
there were one, and Polybius could read Thucydides, six centuries before 
him, and never suspect that he could not in a seance understand the lan- 
guage of Thucydides’ on if there were one. This written language of 
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Greece was an orthography no thing more or less, and this is what an orthog- 
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raphy meant for Greece: it ped and maintained a nation, though tribes 
and states decayed, manners and faiths shifted, and no governmental sys- 
tem stood to represent the national existence; and when, in the nineteenth 
century, the little State re-emerged from out the black lava-crust of Turkish 


rule that had submerged and almost choked it, it was an orthography, more 
than any one thing else, that gave it the breath of a national life. With the 
outbreak of the Greek Revolution in 1821, the only strand—to be sure it was 
a golden thread—that joined the New hack to the Old was the language 
preserved in the service of the faithful ancient Church of the East and 


preserved essentially unchanged in outward form the tongue in which were 


first written the Epistles and the Gospels 
The modern state is national, not by virtue of unity of blood or faith, 


but pre-eminently by virtue of unity in the medium of intercourse, primarily 


by writing, secondarily by speect Germany has one recognized standard 
language overlying various shrinking dialects of speech; likewise France, 
Italy, Holland. Spain. Norway is held aloof from Sweden by a distinct stand- 
ard of Scandinavian speech, and is turned toward Denmark. Austria-Hun 
gary fails of nationality from lack of a common idion 

I come now to speak of the English language. This has made more than 
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a nation and more than an empire. The one instance in history of a single 
language serving two great empires, it has dedicated a broad region belting 
the globe to free intercourse and equality before the law. 

Historically, it is a dialect of the English Midlands, elevated by natural 
processes to supremacy above its colleagues and gradually extended with 
the spread of the English empire throughout the world, being enriched and 
cosmopolitanized, lifted out of its provincialism, and fitted for its broader 
tasks by materials absorbed from multifold sources, and being simplified in 
its structure and mechanism by submitting to use in the mouths of men of 
various minds and various tongues. Prior to the sixteenth century, its spell- 
ing, though not self-consistent, owing in general to the diversity of the 
sources of the language and the confusing influence of the French spelling, 
was still quasi-phonetic, i. e., though it did not always represent the same 
sound by the same symbol, it undertook to represent the spoken word. The 
appearance, however, in this century of an abundant literature, coincident 
with the development of printing, tended to fix the spelling and remove it 
from subservience to sound. Its call to a higher and wider use cut the 
language loose perforce from the spoken idiom of any single district or 
class. Our present orthography may therefore be roughly said to represent 
nineteenth century words by means of symbols, which, though by no means 
used with the simplicity and self-consistency of phonetic spelling, really 
stand for sixteenth century sounds. At that time the vowel-symbols were 
used essentially in the “continental” values. We now, e. g., write the 
phonetic word naym with a because it was pronounced naam 1n the sixteenth 
century, and write mile with i because it was then pronounced meel. We 
write the word see, on the one hand sea, commemorating its former pronun- 
ciation with the open ay-sound, and on the other as see, as a record of the 
older close ay-sound. The two words were distinct in Shakespeare’s time. 
The influence of printing, the appearance of dictionaries in the eighteenth 
century, and the patient insistence of teachers and spelling-books through 
the generations gradually reduced the orthographic diversity to the present 
uniformity. It was a long, hard struggle, but it was a struggle which 
would not have been made had not society had in view an end which it was 
of serious importance for it to attain. The intensity of the struggle has left 
its trace in an extraordinary orthographic orthodoxy, or even prudery, which 
often treats false spelling as a mark of vulgarity, if not of mental inferiority. 
But this is the way in human affairs with things which seem necessary, but 
cannot give a full rational account of themselves. The fact is that English 
orthography was compelled under existing circumstances to find its source 
of authority in the hasty crystallizations of tisage rather than in the in- 
telligent rulings of a rational tribunal—hence the blind orthodoxy, and herein 
some claim to forbearance. : 

As to the resultant orthography it cannot be denied that many inconsist- 
encies are frozen into its mass. One and the same sound is denoted by vari- 
ous different devices, as when, to cite an extreme case, the voiceless lingual 
sibilant is indicated by sh in shine, si in pension, s in sugar, ss in issue, sci 
in conscious, ti in nation, ci in social, ce in ocean, and ch in charade. On the 
other hand one and the same device may denote different sounds, as ough, 
which denotes of in cough, o in dough, uf in enough, and au in plough. 
Words of like sound are differently spelled, as cite, site, sight, but this last 
must be esteemed rather an advantage as an appeal to the eye. It must also 
be admitted that the language in its preoccupation with adjusting itself to 
its importunate tasks laid itself open to the tricks of false pedantry and 
rococo decoration, such as the b in debt and doubt, the gh in delight, the ue 
in tongue, the hy in rhyme. Such are the familiar materials of the oft- 
repeated indictment against our orthography. It is undoubtedly a barrier to 
the acquisition of the language now extending itself as a common vehicle 
of intercourse beyond its natural habitat. In the inevitable discussion of its 
reform, however, a sober consideration of all that is involved must warn 
against the rash imperiling through shallow judgment of the greater good 
for the lesser benefit. Here follow certain points of view 

First: Uniformity in the written language throughout its entire territory 
in any given period, as the present, is a prime demand of civilized inter- 
course 

Second: The establishment for the United States of a standard of written 
English different from that recognized elsewhere in the English-speaking 
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territory is an isolating and divisive movement, promising loss and waste to 
intercourse and culture, and introducing consciousness of contrariety where 
the opposite is desired. The needless irritation caused by the minor differ- 
ences already existing points ominously to what would result from greater. 

Third: The English language is not the property of the people of the 
United States, still less of its government; it is a precious possession of the 
English-speaking world, and the moral authority to interfere in its regulation 
must arise out of the entire body and not from a segment thereof. 

Fourth: Every person who is born to the use of the language inherits 
thereby a definite advantage in the world for intellectual gain, for influence 
and effectiveness, yes, even for commercial success, by very reason of its ex- 
tension of use in uniformity of standard. This inherited advantage con- 
stitutes a vested interest, and must not be trifled with. 

Fifth: Any radical change, such as for instance would be involved in 
phonetic writing, would have the effect of cutting us off from the language 
of Shakespeare and the English Bible, making of this a semi-foreign idiom 
to be acquired by special study. Indeed, our eytire present library collec- 
tions of English books would be placed beyond the reach of the ordinary 
reader, and be as Dutch to his eyes. The bond uniting all the products of 
the language from the Elizabethan period to the present day creates a very 
precious heritage for every speaker of the English tongue. 

Sixth: The adoption of a phonetic writing, it should furthermore be re- 
membered, would involve imitation of the various dialectal forms of the 
spoken language—all of which is highly interesting to phonologists, but to 
the plain reader anathema. 

Seventh: Print is addressed to the eye, and the reader’s eye, taking in 
whole words or even the composite form of whole phrases in rapid glance, is 
disturbed and hindered by abnormal forms of spelling. 

Eighth: The proposal to introduce gradually through the co-operation 
of volunteers a certain number of new spellings, and then, when these are 
well under way, presumably certain others, seems to promise an era of 
ghastly confusion in printing offices and in private orthography and heterog- 
raphy, as well as much irritation to readers’ eyes and spirits. 

Ninth: The list of three hundred words proposed by the Simplified 
Spelling Board is a somewhat haphazard collection following no very clear 
principle of selection. One hundred and fifty-seven of them, such as color 
for colour, are already in their docked form familiar to American usage. 
The remainder seem to owe their inclusion in the list to their having been 
misspelled a number of times in English literature; thus the y is tabooed in 
pigmy (for pygmy), not in synonym; the older spelling is resumed in rime 
(for rhyme), but not in gest for guest, or tung for tongue. There is no 
excuse, however, for thru (for through) from any point of view. The 
symbol u carries generally in English the value yu (in use) or u (in but); 
only very rarely, as in rural, rumor, has it the value 00. Thru has not even 
the authority of error. 

The interests here involved are too serious to be treated craftily, or on 
the principle of the entering wedge. If these are all the changes to be 
made, they lack system, and are unworthy. If more are to be exacted, let 
us know what we are doing. The English tongue is our priceless heritage 
whereby we as a people and as individuals are made members of the widest 
community of intelligence and freedom in the records of mankind and 
sharers of the amplest traditions of vigor, integrity and self-government, 
and it behooves us to deal considerately with it, and keep it in honor. This 
possession, furthermore, we hold in joint title with many peoples in many 
lands, and we may not ask for the portion of goods that is ours without in- 
juring the rights of others and likewise impairing our own estate and the 
inheritance of our children. In the jealous keepership of our children and 
our children’s children, the tongue in which our fathers spoke the freedom 
of the individual man shall become with the untolding of the years the chief 
instrument of unity and peace among all men. 
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FULLERTON, ORANGE COUNTY 

By W. W. KERR. 

VISITOR to Southern California, whether seeking a home 
or for pleasure, should ever return East without first paying a 
visit to Orange county—one of the smallest in the State, and 
yet one of the most beautiful, productive and wealthy. The 








first town of prominence on the Santa Fé railway, twenty-three 
miles southeast of Los Angeles, in one of the most favored 
sections of this most favored county, is the town of Fullerton, and this is 
the point at which he should begin his investigations, and beyond which he 
need not go if he is seeking a quiet, comfortable residence in a small town 
or an investment in ranch-property. 

It is a place of about 2,000 inhabitants, within easy reach by rail of Santa 
Ana, the county town; Los Angeles, the metropolis of Southern California; 
or the beach and mountain resorts. It is situated in the midst of a country 
unexcelled in its productiveness, whether the quantity, quality or variety of 
its products is considered, or the profitableness of their culture 

Its actual existence dates back some eighteen years, but its real progress 
towards its present prominence is measured by less than five years. Within 
that time its population has increased two hundred per cent, and practically 
all of its other interests have been born and brought to their present state 
of perfection, so that it may truthfully say, as merchants are in the habit of 
saying when they advertise their wares, “everything is new and fresh; no 
shop-worn goods.” From this it must not be concluded that social conditions 
are in a crude, disorganized state, as is sometimes the case in new towns; 














A FuLLERTON DRIVEWAY 
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IN A FULLERTON GREENHOUSE 

on the contrary, it has been settled up with people from the far East, Middle 
West and South, who were civilized and polished before they came here, 
and have made it their home because it offered them advantages that they 
could find nowhere else. They brought with them the peculiarities char- 
acteristic of the several sections from which they emigrated, and these have 
become so blended as to form a composite picture, showing the better traits 
of all by preserving only the best features of each. 

Its religious advantages leave nothing to be desired. There are four 
churches—the Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian and Christian—all occupying 
their own neat buildings and all working together harmoniously in building 
up the spiritual welfare of the town. 

















AN OSTRICH FARM NEAR FULLERTON 
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A FULLERTON RESIDENCE 


In the matter of education it is fully up to the times. It possesses one 
high school and one grammar school, both housed in elegant brick buildings 
especially adapted to the requirements of 
employs six 


such institutions. The 
teachers, and 


former 
a curriculum and physical laboratories 
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competent to carry its students up to the demands of the State Universities 


without examination. In the latter seven teachers are employed, and it has 


an average of 250 scholars. 
represented by the “Masons, Odd Fellows, 


The fraternal societies are 
Order of United Workmen, 


Woodmen, Fraternal Brotherhood, Ancient 
and so on almost to the end of the list. 
When we come to speak of the climate, we would be modest if the subject 
would admit of it, but it can be said truthfully that whatever can be rightfully 
claimed for it in any part of this country, can be boasted of in Fullerton 
On the north and east is a line of low foot-hills that shut off all strong 
north winds in winter, while to the westward is the Pacific ocean (at a dis 
tance of fourteen miles at the nearest point), whose gentle breezes fan away 


the heat in summer, making an equable climate throughout the year that 











THE FULLERTON Or, DISTRICT 


is particularly grateful to people who come from a country where both 


winters and summers are severe 


Fullerton has a complete system of electric lighting, water works, and local 


and long-distance telephones, giving to its citizens all the advantages in these 
directions enjoyed by larger places 

Among her business enterprises may be found everything necessary for 
the convenience of her people. There are two substantial banking institu 
tions, two weekly newspapers, several general stores, two hardware stores, 
a large agricultural-implement house, two lumber-yards, one planing-mill and 
ot 


wood-working establishment, eight packing-houses, besides a number 


smaller businesses of varied character. 

Its streets are graded and undergoing constant improvement, while nice 
cement sidewalks are laid all over the business portion and most of the resi 
dence part, so that it is possible to walk almost all over the place dry-shod. 
Ornamental shade-trees have been planted along the curb which in a very 


few years will form a grateful shadow for the comfort of pedestrians. An 
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elegant little flower park has been laid out and planted, and will in a short 
time be an ornament that any town might be proud of 

The country around Fullerton is level, with a gradual slope from the foot 
hills to the ocean. The soil is a rich, sandy loam, fully adapted to the growth 
of almost any crop that may be entrusted to its bosom, especially oranges 
and walnuts, for the successful and profitable cultivation of which it is not 
excelled, if equaled, by any other section of Southern California. The famous 
Valencia, the most profitable orange grown, grows here in its greatest per 
tection. 

As the best evidence of the productiveness of this country, it is only 
necessary to call attention to what it has done. Speaking generally, it may 
be said that Fullerton is the largest shipping point for agricultural. products 
between Los Angeles and San Diego. There were shipped from this plac 
last season 750 carloads of oranges, at a profit of $600,000. In addition 
there were shipped 100 cars of walnuts, realizing $250,000; 250 cars of cab 
bages, netting $30,000; besides 1co carloads of various other kinds of vegeta 
bles, and about 25,coo tons of hay and grain 

With the above showing, which has been kept entirely within the truth, 
and without any gloss or glamor, what better country could any home-seeker 
want? 

For fuller information address the Fullerton Chamber of Commere« 


FULLERTON HOSPITAL 
By WM. STARBUCK 

WULLERTON HOSPITAL is located in the midst of the great 
A) oil, walnut and orange-growing section of Fullerton, 23 miles 
¢ from Los Angeles on the Santa Fé railway. It is in a quiet 
*| but progressive little suburban city, about 14 miles from the 
i ocean, by direct line. As there are no hills to cut off the 
ocean breeze, it is near enough to have the semi-tropic sun's 
rays tempered by the ocean breeze, but far enough away to get the delightful 
breezes from the mountains that lie back of the little city. It is equipped in a 
complete way for surgical and confinement cases, and, in fact, for caring 
for every nature of disease, except contagious, which are not taken 








RECEPTION ROOM, FULLERTON HOSPITA! 
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ALFALFA For PROFIT 


We are owners of several thousand 
acres of water bearing alfalfa, walnut 
and orange land located in Southern 
California near Los Angeles. On this 
land we are developing water and are 
selling in tracts of from 10 acres and 
up with water developed at prices from 
$100.00 to $250.00 per acre. Very 
easy terms. This land will produce 
seven crops of alfalfa per year and 
from 1% to 2 tons per cutting per 
acre. Alfalfa is now selling at $10.00 
per ton on the ground. 

Only one mile from market, schools 
and churches. 

This is, your opportunity to purchase 
a home and a competency on your own terms. See or write 


F. W. STEARNS & CO. 
LONG BEACH CAL. 
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Silver Plate that Wears” ay 


maxes the gift that makes the day and occasion best remembered. 
Send for catalogue ‘‘Z-39” to aid in selection. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 


(International Silver Co., Successor.) 
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=—=(Climatic Conditions at San Luis Obispo=== 


Located in an amphitheater formed by the Coast Range, ten miles from the ocean, it has the benefit of the 
pleasant trade winds and the warm interior air, a combination making a distinctive and perfect climate. Mean 
temperature, Dec. 52.9; Jan. §2.3: Feb. 54.9; July 65.3; Aug. 65.4; Sept. 64.8; Annual mean tempera. 
ture 58.9; annual number partly cloudy days 87; cloudy days 69, of which 46 are rainy. CLEAR DAYS 


2c9g—giving freedom from fogs without excessive heat found at no other point 


Chamber of Commerce, San Luis Obispo, Cal. 

















The Range 
That 


Pleases 


Housewife, cook and the whole fam- 





ily—for all are alike interested in the 


results of the cooking—is the justly 





famous “Glenwood” whose annual sale 
runs up into the thousands. It stands 


unrivaled for baking. broiling, boiling, 





stewing, frying, quick water heating, 
fuel economy, regular draft and every 


good cook-stove quality. Over 4,000 





in use in Los Angeles and vicinity. 


JAMES W. HELLMAN 


161 N. Spring Street Los Angeles, Cal. 














Hummel Bros. & Co. furnish best help. 116-118 E, Second. 
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and Animals. A fascinating work for Men, Women 
and Boys, Quickly learned in your own home. Cost 





Save your fine specimens. Deco 


faction guaranteed 
Big Profits for spare time. Write 


rate home and den. 


for full particulars. Fine Catalogue and the beautiful HAYES MUSIC CO., 200 Star Bidg., Chicago. 


TAXIDERMY MACAZINE all FREE; send TODAY. 
N. W. School of Taxidermy, 83 }{ St., Omaha, Nebr. 


THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


Send them to us tor the music. 
low. 15 complete lessons—Standard methods. Satis WRITERS cept no offer before reading Music, 
Song and Money. !t is free. 
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orange-wood. Just the souvenir to send eastern friends. For sale at office 
mailed promptly to any address upon receipt of 50 cents. Agents wanted. 


J. A. CRONKHITE MANUFACTURING CO. 


510 Mason Bldg. Fourth and Broadway Los Angeles, Cal. 





New parlor game. Fascinating, exciting. Any number of players. Great for the holi- 
days. Entertains the entire family. Seems simple. Try it. Made of California 
or 





to write for our big FREE BICYCLE catalogue 

showing the most complete line of high-grade 

BICYCLES, TIRES and SUNDRIES at PRICES 
BELOW any other manufacturer or dealer in the world. 


DO NOT BUY A BICYCLE :°°°.,.°3°"" 


or on any kind of terms, until you have received our complete Free Cata- 
logues illustrating and describing every kind of high-grade and low-grade 
bicycles, old patterns and latest models, and learn of our remarkable LOW 
PRICES ona wonderful new offers made possible by selling from factory 
direct to rider with no middlemen's profits. 

SHIP ON APPROVAL without a cent deposit, Pay the Freight and 
allow 10 Days Free Trial and make other liberal terms which no other 
house in the world will do. You will learn everything and get much valu- 
able information by simply writing us a postal. 

We need a Rilder Agent in every town and can offer an opportunity 
to make money to suitable young men who apply at once, 


. ONLY 
ao _ PROOF — $4.80 


We Will Sell NAILS, TACKS 
You a Sample | tet 


Pair for Only our THE 
(CASH WITH ORDER $4.55) 
NO MORE TROUBLE FROM PUNCTURES. 
Result of 15 years experience in tire 
making. No danger from THORNS, CAC- 
TUS, PINS, NAILS, TACKS or GLASS. 
Serious punctures, like intentional knife cuts, can 
be vulcanized like any other tire. 
Two Hundred Thousand pairs now in actual use. Over make SOFT, ELASTIC and 
Seventy-five Thousand pairs sold last year. EASY RIDING. 


DESCRIPTION: Made in all sizes. It is lively and easy riding, very durable and lined inside 
with a special quality of rubber, which never becomes porous and which closes up small punctures 
without allowing the air to escape. We have hundreds of letters from satisfied customers stating 
that their tires have only been pumped up once or twice ina whole season. They weigh no more than 
an ordinary tire, the puncture resisting qualities being given by several layers of thin, specially 
prepared fabric on the tread. That “‘Holding Back"’ sensation commonly felt when riding on asphalt 
or soft roads is overcome by the patent “Basket Weave’ tread which prevents all air from being 
squeezed out between the tire and the road thus overcoming all suction. The regular price of these 
tires is $8.50 per pair, but for advertising purposes we are making a special factory price to the rider 
of only $4.80 per pair. All orders shipped same day letter is received. We ship C.O.D. on approval. 
You do not pay a cent until you have examined and found them strictly as represented. 

We will allow a cash discount of 5 per cent (thereby making the price $4.55 per pair) if you send 
FULL CASH WITH ORDER rhe enclose this advertisement. We will also send one nickel 
plated brass hand pump and two Sampson metal puncture closers on full paid orders (these metal 
puncture closers to be used in case of intentional knife cuts or heavy gashes). Tires to be returned 
at OUR expense if for any reason they are not satisfactory on examination. 

We are perfectly reliable and money sent to us is as safe as in a bank. Ask your Postmaster 
Banker, Express or Freight Agent or the Editor of this paper about us. If you order a pair of 
these tires, you will find that they will ride easier, run faster, wear better, last longer and look 
finer than any Lire you have ever used or seen at any price. We know that you will be so well pleased 
that when you want a bicycle you will give us your order. We want you to send us a small trial 
order at once, hence this remarkable os eee. a - 4 ‘ 

uillt-up-wheels, e8, als, parts and repairs, an 
COASTER- BRAKES, everything in the bicycle tne ove aot by us at half the usual 
prices charged by dealers and repair men. Write for our big SUNDRY catalogue. 
but write us a postal today. DO NOT THINK OF BUYING a 
DO NOT WAIT bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone until you know the new and 


wonderful offers we are making. It only costs a postal to learn everything. Write it NOW. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Dept. “JL” CHICAGO, ILL. 


CEN IS ALL IT WILL COST YOU 





























Notice the thick rubber tread 
“A” and puncture strips “B” 
and “D,” also rim strip “H”" 
to prevent rim cutting. This 
tire will outlast any other 
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™ Emporium 


Van Ness at Post St. 


San Francisco, .. . California 


Santa 
Claus 
Headgq uarters 


Gifts for young and old. Toys, dolls, 
games, wheel goods, all serts of 


books, cut glass, jewelry and leather 
zoods. Christmas Novelties of all 
kinds, 


Mail Orders 


Filled the Day they are 


Received 

















Mothers! 
Mothers! ! 
Mothers!!! 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 

has been used for over SIXTY YEARS 
by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN while TEETHING with 
PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES 
the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, AL- 
LAYS all PAIN, CURES WIND 
COLIC, and is the best remedy for 
DIARRHOEA. Sold by all Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure and 
ask for “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syr- 
up,” and take no other kind. Twenty- 
fve cents a bottle. 

















SAN JACINTO 


Riverside County California 

















Chamber of Commerce, San Jacinto, Cal. 





The place to make your 
home. The purest water 
(artesian). Close to the 
mountains. Electric light- 
ed Streets. Telephone. 
High School, 4 Churches. 
Gas for fuel, plant being 
built. Shaded streets (see 
cut). Come while land is 
cheap. 

\ddress for other infor- 
mation 
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Nero B. B. B. FLOUR 


Boston Brown Bread Flour is self rising and all ready for the liquids; 


guaranteed a pure food. Have you used it? 


Mens B. B. B. FLOUR 


3B Self-rising Pancake Flour is the most healthful blend of cereals that 
can be made for pancakes; requires only water or milk and is guaranteed 


a pure food. 


MNkno B. B. B. FLOUR 


Highest grade Roller Patent Wheat Flour; makes the best bread baked. 
Use it. Money back if you are not satisfied. 


fino B. B. B. FLOUR 


Allen’s 3B’s stand for the best in everything. Best Bread, best biscuit, 
best gems, best pancakes, best puddings. Always the best. 


Mino B. B. B. FLOUR 


Received 2 medals at tne Lewis & Clark Exposition. Did you see the 


exhibit? Did you taste the delicious food served by the demonstrator? 


Aen» B. B. B. FLOUR 


ALL GROCERS 


Eastern Factory, Little Wolf Mills, Pacific Coast Factory, 
Manawa, Wis. San Jose, Cal. 



































Model H-1907 


It’s the motorist of experience Who most 
quickly recognizes that scientific design, and 
workmanship so precise that all vital parts 
are made to gauges which do not allow a 
variation to exceed a thousandth part of an 
inch, produce the highest degree of perfec- 
tion and efficiency in an automobile motor. 
This, combined with utmost care in the pro- 
duction of every individual piece of the 
entire car, makes 
this new 


Made to 
Measure 















remarkable for its 
smooth and perfectly-balanced action, 
its ease of control, its comfort of riding. 
30 h. p.; so miles an hour. A demonstration 
will surprise you. 

Dealer's name and booklet y sent on request. 
Other Cadillac models are: 
Runabout and Light Touring Car. 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Deveos, Mice. 
Member A, L, A. M. 














Khaki 
Canvas 

Corduroy 
Corduroy-Hhaki 


Strong. Handscme, Clean!y Suits 


The WM. H. HOEGEE CO., Inc. 


138-140-142 S. Main St. 
Both Phones Ex. 87 




































BEKINS VAN & STORAGE CO. 2222553 cos 


Reduced Rates toand from All Points 


243 South Broadway, Los Angeles . Room 500, 95 Washington St., Chi 
1015 Broadway, Oakland Offices,: Montgomery St., ey Sandon ces 


FOR YOUR FARM, 
HOME, BUSINESS OR 
as OTHER PROPERTY. 


We can sell it for you, no 

matter where it is or what 

. it is worth. If you desire 

a quick sale send us description and price. 

If you want to buy any kind of property 

anywhere send for our monthly. It is 

FREE and contains a large list of desirable 

properties in all parts of the country. C. A. 

WILSON, Real Estate Dealer, 415 Kansas 
avenue, Topeka, Kansas. 





A Sure 
relief for A 

Sold by ail Druggista, 
or by mail, 85 cents, 
Charlestown, Mass 








WHEN WINTER COMES 
prepare for the Season's pleas- 
} ures, Lablache Face Powder 
will remove the effects of Sum- 

mer Sun and Autumn Winds, 

It insures a clear, fresh heal- 
jthy complexion that will be 
immune from redness, rough- 
ness and chap »e caused by the ic 
lasts of winter. Antiseptic Am 
Ww healing properties and a delicate 
Fflowery perfume peculiar to it- 
6elf are characteristics of 























The American 


Collection Agency 





No fee charged un- 
less collection is 
made. We make col- 
lections in all parts fuse Substitutes. They may be dangerous. Flesh, 


of the United States. rewire. Pink or Cream, S0c. a box, of druggists or by mail. 
‘¢ Send We.for sample. BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers 


"i 41 3 KANSAS AVE. - De ‘ Kingst treet, Boston, Mase. 
ANTHONY P. WILSON. ATTY TOPEKA, KANSAS + * CAE 
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WINCHESTER 


99 Ae FI Awe 
WAZ "AAs * 





AS 
Ary 
72 iN (OR 
CN aS 


LIGHT WEIGHT MODEL 1886 RIFLES 
.45-70 GOV'T. CALIBER 


Big game hunters who cling to the old reliable .45-70 Govern- 
ment cartridge will find that Winchester Model 1886 Light 
Weight Rifles made in that caliber will suit them in every 
way. They are lighter and handier than other rifles handling 
this cartridge, and, like all Winchester rifles, shoot strong and 
accurately and wear well. They are made with 22-inch round 
nickel steel barrels, in Solid Frame and Take-Down styles. The 
former weighs only about 6 3-4 pounds and the latter about 
7 pounds. This rifle and Winchester High Velocity Cartridges, 
which are made for it, make a very effective combination. 


Send for catalogue describing this and all 
Winchester Rifles and Ammunition. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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MENNEN'S 


TOILET POWDER 


~~ . Pee eg 
Any Child 


who has enjoyed the benefit of 
Mennen’s Borated Talcum Tol- 
hk t Powder daily since birth is 
free from the painful chappin 
and chafing which comes with 
winter weather. 


Mennen’s 


soothes and heals.and if used dai- 
ly.enables the most tender skin to 
resist the ill effects of changing 
conditions of weather. 

Put upin non-refillable boxes, 
for your protection, If Mennen's 
face is on the cover, it’s genuine, 
that’s a guarantee of purity. 
Delightful after shaving. Sold 
}everywhere, or by mail 25 cents, 

Sample Free. 


Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 


Taleum Powder. _It has the 
scent of fresh cut Violets. 











EHMANN 


OLIVE OIL 








Is American made. The Ameri- 
improve 


Con- 


can son strives to 


his father’s handiwork. 


stant effort for improvemeut 


means better results—indolent content- 
ment, stagnation. The European Oil is 
made by a method in use for ages—old 
decrepit trees. THE EHMANN OIL 
is made by a modern scientific process,— 
EHMANN EXCLUSIVE METHOD. 
Young lusty trees that produce perfect 
fruit—grow in California’s rich virgin 
soil EHMANN OIL has 


properties, try it. 


Ludwig & Matthews, Agents 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


life-giving 


EHMANN OLIVE CO., Mfrs., Oroville, Cal. 




















Delicious Maple Syrup 
Bo U Like 3 


35c Bottle Makes 2 Gallons 
Sent to any address upon receipt of 





Maple Flavor and sugar and water 


MAPLEINE produces the Snappy 
the Sprup 


stamps 


ASK FOR MAPLEINE 


It Fools the ‘‘Old Timers” 
Cresent Man’f’g. Co. Seattle, U.S.A. 














Established 1879 
“Cures While You Sleep.” 


Whooping-Cough, Croup, Bronchitis, 
Coughs, Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has 
earned unqualified praise. Restful nights 
are assured at once. Cresolene is a Boon to 
Asthmatics. 

ALL DRUGGISTS 
Send Postal for De- 

scriptive Booklet. 

Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, of your 
druggist or from us, 10c 
In stamps. 


The 
Vapo-Cresolene Co. 


180 Fulton St., N.Y. 
Leeming:Miles Bldg. 
M ontreal, Canada 





























The Mine & Smelter 
Supply Company 











Salt Lake City, Utah, Dec. 1, 190. 


To Our Nevada Mining Trade: 


We find from our increased Nevada sales that 
our efforts to cater to the necessities of the 
buyers of mining machinery and supplies of 
the Sage Brush State are being appreciated, 
and trust that the close relations so established 
shall continue. We endeavor to handle only 
such machinery and supplies which we can 
safely recommend to our customers, and be- 
lieve our reputation for standing behind our 
goods is high throughout the Western United 
States and Mexico. 


You will find that we carry a large stock 
of Boilers, Hoists, Engines (steam and gaso- 
line), Compressors and Pumps, Blowers and 
Blacksmith Tools, Clutches, Pulleys, Belting, 
Shafting and Bearings, Heavy Hardware, As- 
say Goods, Tools and Supplies; so that there 
is no need of going farther east for prompt 
shipments. 


We relish telegraphic orders and know 
how to handle them. 
We trust the pleasant relations establish- 


ed will result to mutual advantage. 


Yours truly, 


The Mine and Smelter Supply Company 
J. W. GATES, Local Manager. 
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Riverside, California 








Next month orange picking in the greatest orange-growing district in the 
world will begin on a large scale, now YOU are interested so let the Cham- 
ber of Commerce or the firms named send you pictures, literature and _ infor- 


mation about the exact conditions here. 


Frank A. Miller, Glenwood Seaton & Kinnear Lumber Rresmer Mfg. Co. Planing 
Inn. Coa, M 

Riverside Trust Co. Orange Riverside Savings Bank & Russ Lumber & Mill Co. 
Groves. Trust Co. Pacific Lumber Co. 
Arlington Apartments, Lime and Eighth Sts., Furnished Rooms. 








Orange Groves"and Mountains 





Where some 


of the 


2,000,000 


boxes of Or- 


~ ~ P wey, #! anges grow 
a. ft gr 4 ' and how they 
baF are picked 








Orange Picking Scene 

















Earlimont Colony 


‘Tulare 
County 
California 











A Land of Opportunity 
A Land of Promise 
Earliest Section 
Of California’s 
Early Belt 


EARLIEST 


That’s What Counts 


Earliest Oranges 
Earliest Grapes 
Earliest Figs 
Earliest Olives 


Quickest Returns 





Extraordinary Prices 


Gathering the Earliest Oranges in the 
State near Portersville. 


EARLIEST VEGETABLES 
EARLIEST DECIDUOUS FRUITS EARLIEST SMALL FRUITS 


South of Portersville, earliest part of Tulare County. Rolling upland. At base 
of Sierra foothills. No killing frosts. No scale. No smut. No diseases. No 
heavy winds. A beautiful landscape. Responds to landscape gardener’s art. Pure 
air. Unsurpassed climate. Remarkably healthful. Well. located. Abundant cheap 
Water. Virgin soil, extremely rich. Close to railroad. Near to mountain camps 
and resorts. Splendid hunting and fishing grounds in easy reach. 


FIRST SUBDIVISION—TO THOSE WHO WILL IMPROVE 


Earlimont Colony Co. will care for property of absent owners. Land with water only 
$50.00 per acre. Purchasers given benefit of land at about one third usual price in 
preference to other modes of advertising first subdivision. Large tracts for sale for 
subdivision. A crop of early vegetables will pay for land first season. Orange 
groves begin to bear second season and increase rapidly each succeeding year till they 
net from $300 to $600 or more per acre. Good grammar school already on property. 
Store, postoffice, telephone, etc., will soon be established. A flourishing town soon. 
Electric roads in near future. Get in early and avoid the rush. 


Address all communications to WM. A. SEARS, Portersville, Tulare County, Cal. 
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WOODLAND 


The Capital of 


Yolo County California 


WOODLOND is only 86 miles from San 
Francisco and 22 miles from Sacramento, 


the State Capital. WOODLAND has twelve 
churches, three two-story grammar school 
buildings, one commodius high school, one 
Holy Rosary Academy, one well-equipped 
business college, the best talent obtainable 
for the schools, one Carnegie library build- 
ing, and fine free library, four social and 
literary clubs, twenty fraternal and bene- 
fit lodges one 200-barrel flour mill, one 
fruit cannery, two butter creameries, one 
fruit packing establishment, one winery, 
one olive oil and pickling plant, two large 
lumber yards, four solid banks, four ho- 
tels, one large city hall, one well-equipped 
fire department, four large grain and hay 
warehouses, a well conducted telephone 
system, an average rainfall of 17 inches, 
and many commodious business houses 

representing all lines of trade. 
For further particulars address 

the following: 

Bidwell & Reith, Real Estate 

Woodland Grain and Milling Co. 
R. E. Boyle, Books and Stationery 

Bank of Yolo 

Bank of Woodland 

Sierra Lu er Co, 
MM. C. Campo, 


any of 





Rancher 








Barnhart 


Lodi Tract.... 


Adjoining Town-limits of 


Lodi, California 


2 Acre Lots 
3 Acre Lots 
5 Acre Lots 


Grapes and Alfalfa 








Write 


R. E. Wilhoit & Sons 


Stockton, Cal. 
or Eaton & Buckley 


Stockton, Cal. 
JOINT OWNERS 

















K. CamplLell, Paradise Valley 


Residence of M 


have good shipping facilities, 
very bright for them 
other re 


For information relative to 


booklet to Secretary Board of Trade or 





both by rai 


National City 


CALIFORNIA 





The California Citrus Pro- 
ducts Company has a large plant 
manufacturing Citric Acid, Oil 
of Lemon, Extract of Lemon 
Gypsum and concentrated fruit 
syrups It has a large trade 
covering the United States and 
its insular possess ions Pheir 
products enjoy an enviable repu- 
tation, having taken gold medals 
it St. Louis d Portland Ex- 
hibitions 

Most of their products are 
made from 1 lemons and the 
plant has a capacity of ten tons 
per day They are situated in 
the hear rf e largest lemon 
growing district of California, 

l and water, and the future outlook is 


sources of this grow! write for 





Peoples State Bank, G. W. DeFord, Hay and Grain; A. E. Williams, Grocer; Paradise Valley 
Sanitarium, Hutchison Bros, Frank A. Kimball, Real Estate; San Diego Land Co., E. M. Fly, 
ee ee <. Campbell, Phil C, Bauer, J. G. Fleming, Orange Grower; R. Palmer, Attorney; 
L. Butler, Hardware; E. B. Leach, Lemon Shipper; Theo T. Johnson, M. D.; National City & 
Otay Railway. 

Hummel Bros. & Co. furnish best help. 116-118 E, Second. 

















Fair Haven Farms 


We will place on sale, at once, nearly 7000 acres of rich, fertile, fully de 
veloped, crop bearing land, in the most famous ranch, orchard and vineyard 
district in the world—near Riverside, California—practically the last unsold 


land in this wonderful garden spot. On every side are the vast vineyards 
I 7 7 
























and orchards that have spread the fame of Southern Cal*fornia products- 


acres and acres of Alfalfa—the foundation of many fc-tunes and many 






small and large farms bearing nearly every kind of crop 


An Inexhaustible Water Supply 


Supplying every acre with an abundance of w: , through a ies of 





‘ement canals and viaducts, making waste inaniiaulbte 


The Most Fertile Soil 
in the West 


This rich red-tinted loam combined with the perfect climate, allow 
the farmer to work his land for continual profits, every month in the year 

This land adjoins the main line of the Salt Lake Railroad with direct 
connection to every other trans-continental railroad, insuring quick, conven 
ient transportation for both passengers and freight. 


Only 9 Miles west from the 


City of Riverside 


We desire to sell this land to buyers, who will settle on the land at 

























once. The number of acres in each farm will be arranged to suit the buyer 


Liberal Terms of Payment 


Call or Write at Once for Complete Information 


Southern California Real Estate Investment Co. 


608 PACIFIC ELECTRIC BUILDING 
Los Angeles, California 
Home Ex. 2100 — PHONE®S Sunset Main 2100 


Headquarters for all Classes of Southern California Realty 
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Do You Want a Home Amid the 


+ PALMS AND RosEs, in 2 Garden of Pure Delight ? 




















YOU WILL FIND IT IN 


Santa Clara Valley 


We have the best all-year-round climatic ce mnditio ms and raise more prunes, apric 

cherries, peaches and pears than any other valley of equal extent Chis is the “deal 
valley for the tourist to visit. Lick Checrwnsery, Stanford University, Alum Rock 
Springs, Congress mecengs, | Beautiful Drives, Electric Urban and Interurban Systems 





thre —_ the county are some of the attractions 
All railroad tickets grant stop-over privileges, s« 


SAN JOS E Capea 


and enjoy life where to live is a pleasure. We will make room for 5000 families with 
a few thousand dollars to take up the small farms which are self-supporting. 
For information address 
or Any of the 


San Jose Chamber of Commerce, San Jose, Cal. ?',§°".° 


Jos. H. Rucker & Co., Real Estate. T. S. Montgomery & Son, Real Estate 

A. C. Darby, Real Estate. T. C. Barnett, Real Estate. 

Van Fleet & Co., Real Estate. Johnson & Temple, Real Estate. 

— ee Real Estate. First National Bank of San Jose. 
agle Brewerv. : 

Home Union, Groceries. Garden City Bank and Trust Co. 

Hotel Bristol. The Bank o. San Jose. 

Spencer & Healey, Veterinary Sur- Security State Bank of San Jose. 
geons. Cambers-Hayes Co., Furniture. 

Fred M. Stern, Send for Cowbov Out- Trinkler-Dohrmann Co., Crockery. 
fit Catalogue. 

Red Star Laundry. E. A. & 1. O. Hayes. 

A. Damonte & Co., Mfge. Calif. Glace The J. K. Armsby Co., Dried Fruit 
Fruits. Packers. 




















THE WONDERFUL 





Lindsay Orange 
—— District —— 


Is attracting the attention of homeseekers 











everywhere. This famous 
district is recognized all over California. It is deemed A WONDER ever 
in this wonderful state of California, and the best possible for the investor 
and homeseeker. If you are thinking of changing your location you can 


not afford not to know about this wonderful section of California. 





Our New Booklet 


Just off the press, is brimfull 
of information and photo- 
graphic scenes in the 


Lindsay District 








Write for it NOW and BE POSTED 











You cannot afford to locate anywhere except in the best possible place 
for you. A letter will bring you the booklet by return mail. IT IS FREE 


and you need it. Write for it \ddress 


The Central California Realty Co. 


LINDSAY, CALIFORNIA 








References: The First National sank 


of Lindsay and this Magazine 
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HOTEL CASA LOMA 


REDLANDS, CAL. 


Beautiful Parks and Fine 


A perfect climate:s::The finest 
Orange Groves in the State 


Magnificent Mountain Scenery. 


Residences. Excellent Hotel Accommodations 
Redlands is the show Southern California, picturesquely situated on 
the foothills at the eastern end of the San’ Bernardino Valley, elevation 1350 feet, 


les by a snow-capped mountain range whose highest peaks 


lac f 
piace ol 


surrounded on three sic 
tower 12,000 feet. 

A city of homes, good schools and churches. fornia 
should stop at Redlands as it is the first point of interest reached by any of the 
southern transcontinental roads. 

For information address BOARD OF TRADE, REDLANDS, CAL., or any of 
the following: 
Williams-Curtis Co., 


Eastern visitors to Cali 


Real Palm Confectionery, E. E. W. J. Davenport & McLain, 


Estate. Case, Contractors. 
— es Sa Anderson & Asher, Real Geo. S. Biggin, Real Estate. 
o » . 2 
wg oe Fey ” Estate. D. M. Donald, Contractor. 


J. J. Naughton. 

Redlands Abstract & Title 
Co. 

Dike & Logie, Real Estate. 

John P. Hight, Jr., Real 
Estate. 

Hill Crest Inn. 


Austin & Clark Co., Real 
Estate. 

Redlands Laundry Co. 
Fisk, Real Estate. 

Jenkins, Electrical 

Contractor, 


Mutual Orange Distribu- 
tors, Fruit Shippers. 
John Blodgett, Livery. 
Redlands Fruit Association 
J. C. Peeves, Hay & Grain. 


L. E. Huntington, Contractor. 











HILL CREST INN AND ANNEX 











Lodi, San Joaquin County, California 


FIFTY PER CENT INCREASE IN POPULATION IN TWO YEARS 
Home of the Famous Flame-ToKay Grape 

















Souvenir Edition 


of the 
Lodi Home 
Magazine 


Write for a FREE 
COPY of the 


Lodi Home 


for December 1906 = = Magazine 
Free to All ea ’ 

















LODI HIGH SCHOO! 
Further information upon application to any of the following: 


W. A. Young Lumber Co. Dougherty, Whitaker & Ray Co., Ho- 
LeMoin & Fish, Publishers. tel. 
Henderson Bros Saeom Garner & Woodson, Land. 
“ : Northern Hardware Co. 
Beckman, Welch & Thompson Co. John C. Bewley & Co., Real Estate. 
Grocers. San Joaquin Land Co. 
W. J. Robinson, Barley Mill. The Realty Co. 











C O L T O The Hub City of Southern California 
The Center of the Orange Belt 











Colton offers 
special induce- 
ments to Home- 
seekers who should 
be mindful of its 
splendid school 
and church privi- 
leges; its business 
and social life, the 
ideal climate and 


the location as the 














HUB CITY. 
HOTEL AND PARK, COLTON, CAI 

co LTON isa rapidly growing city of 4,000 inhabitants, and has exc eptional prospects for the future Colton 
is 56 miles east of Los Angeles, on the main line of three transcontinental railroads ou can’ afford to pass through 
without stopping to investigate For further partic ulars address any of the following 
Wileox-Rose Mercantile Co. Gregory Fruit Co. MeRen & Hager, St. Clair 
H. G. French & Co. _ Hon. James D. Knox. Livery Stables. 
The First National Bank of or a Colton Pharmacy 

Colton. oe i aukins, Palace sur 6 J. M. More, Blacksmith. 
Colton Fruit Exchange, out- onus 0. L. E 

. ‘ - L. Emery, " 

put 1906, 400 cars of or- G. M. Green, Supt. of Schools. wa Haréware 

anges and lemons. Colton Grain & Milling Co. G. B. Caster, Contractor & 
H. E. Fouch & Co., Real Es- D. C. Swartz, Undertaker, Builder. 

tate. M. A. Hebberd Co. Mrs. M. A. Fox, Real Estate. 
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Huntington Beach is Entering *,CrcsE= of Development 


















The town is literally teeming with opnortunities for 
the man of enterprise Burn into your mind th 
fact that not one single dollar has been lost 
through investments in Huntington Beach prop 
erty—but many thousands have been made It’s 
Huntington Beach NOW—are you going to re 
spond to the call of Opportunity? 
Huntington Beach Abounds in Substantial Improvements 
Both public and private. Broad, smooth, asphaltuwa 
surfaced streets, cement walks and curbs; modern 
business blocks; good school facilities; $200,001 
in tact 


water system; new streets being opened, 
progress 1s paramount here. 
Huntington Beach “Holds the Keys” to the citrus fruit belt and the worlds greatest 


celery fields 
Only 32 miles from Los Angeles, less than an hours ride. Take Paciflc-Electric 


Cars at 6th. and Main Sts. Los Angeles 
332 Byrne Bidg. 


Huntington Beach Company, *°?7,%.2 


J. KE. Glenn Co., Orange County Real Estate 
3 





First National Bank 
Seely & Gillespie, Real Estate 
The Investment Co., Real Estate 
ms, Ivy Restaurant I’. H. Hopewell, with J. 

Talbert, Real Estate M. kK. Heln 
Moncton & Cummings y Co. 
WwW. C. Smith, Butcher 
Bullder 





Pon § jf Pacific Tours Co, 
EE. Glenn Co, 









npsen, Livery 
Phetps, Livery and Furnished Rms. 
T. Ingersoll, Carpenter and 






‘ . 
Geo. M. Miller, Plumbing C. 




















SANTA CRUZ 


CALIFORNIA 





Wants Investors for Two Propositions 


No. 1—To erect a Sand Lime Brick Factory. Acres 
and acres of sand on the main line near Santa Cruz, 


71 miles from San Francisco. 


No. 2—To erect Modern, Furnished Cottages of 5, 6 


or 7 rooms. This is a 25 per cent. investment. 


For further further particulars and Booklet “D” address the Board of Trade. 








CALIFORNIA 
S A N P E D R 9 The Harbor City 


San Pedro, the Harbor City 





Southern California, the 
dreamland of the world, 
nature has poured out 


her blessing with so lavish 





: : 
ind that it is doubtful 





hether our great mother in 
tended to build a home for 
the Gods or for humans. San 
Pedro, the future gateway of 


he orient; the one spot more 





talked about, because more in 
country, than any other 


San Pedro undoubtedly has 





he place for the young 
IT € r tne r tne pore 
For information relative t mmercial conditions and busines prospects, ad 
dress The Chamber of Commerce, San Pedro, Cal., or 
A. P. Ferl Dodson Bros., Contractors L. Kelly 
J. A. Weldt John T. Gaffey Miss C. Rogers & Co., Real 
Olsen Hardware Co. William W. Burke & Sons, Estate 
Grocers Alcorn & Cox., Real Estate 











Hummel Bros. & Co., “Help Center,” 116-118 E. Second St. Tel. Main 509. 
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REDONDO, CALIFORNIA | 


























Redondo is next to the busiest seaport in Southern California If you doubt 


this assertion take a day off when in California and visit Redondo. During October 
ocean vessels discharged at our wharves 6,150,000 feet of lumber, 3,500 poles, 116,000 
ties, 2,000,000 shingles and 42,000 barrels of oil. In addition to this hundreds of tons 
of freight were received for surrounding towns 

Redondo has other attractions which will appeal to you. We have the beauti 
ful Moonstone beach, nothing like it in the world; the most attractive residence 


hool build- 


sites that the eye ever gazed upon; the largest and most imposing high sc 
; l » . »* ] 7 lee ~ ] . Peay . . : } le 
ing 1n the state; three electric lines that furnish communications with Los Angeles 
and immediate towns. Realty values are enticing and a good opportunity is now 
presented for the prospective homeseeker to invest 


Write to the Secretary of the Board of Trade for the latest descript ve folders 


telling all about Redondo 


For further information address either of the following 


Redondo Board of Trade C. Ganahl Lumber Company 

J. F. Reber & Company, Plumbers 
Wells & Company, Real Estate. 
Redondo Building Company 


Redondo Improvement Company 
Hotel Redondo 


Chas. J. Creller, Real Estate I I. Ouint 
Redondo Realty Company H. B. Ainsworth 
Montgomery & Mullin Lumber Co \. J. Graham 
Redondo Milling Company \. B. Steel 











re 








La Jolla, 


—— CALIFORNIA —— 








A Beastiful 
Healthful 
Restful 


WinterResort 


BY THE SEA 


to which thousands of invalids and tourists annually go from all parts of the world to enjoy 
her balmy air and perfect climate her delightful sea bathing and fishing, her golf links, social and 
literary clubs for ladies and gentlemen and the genuine hospitality of her citizens. Only the 
early arrivals can secure their choice of the greatly increased accommodations for the sea- 
son 1906-7. For information write the President of the La Jolla Improvement Association, o; 








Mary H. Fitzhugh, Real Estate Mrs. A. P. Mills, Real Estate 
Walter S. Lieber, Real Estate L. A. & S. D. Beach R. R. Co 
C. D. Rolfe, Real Estate La Jolla Mdse Co 

E. J. Swayne & Co., Real Estate. Podesta & Scripps, Bath House 











DON’T OVERLOOK 


Ukiah 


CAPITAL OF MENDOCINO COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 


The Best and Fastest Grow- 
ing City in Northern Cal. 








Ukiah is situated in the cen- 
ter of a_ beautiful valley 
surrounded by mountains, 
through which flows the 
Russian River. The land 
along the river is very rich, 
and a large acreage is in 
hops and alfalfa. The bench 
land lying between the riv- 
er bottom and the moun- 
tains is particularly well 
suited to vineyards, and 
many acres are now planted to grapes. Land can still be bought in this valley at 
reasonable prices, and it offers many advantages to the homeseeker. Good climate 
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and water. No fogs or malaria. For further information address the following: 


Address Secretary, Board of Trade or any of the following names 





Poage & Woodward, Real Estate. Frank Sandelin, Palace Hotel. 
Jamison Bros., General Merchandise. C. Hofman, General Merchandise. 
L. B. Frasier, Real Estate. J. M. Owen, Real Estate. 
Mendocino County Abstract Bureau. Geo. W. Geacy, Fashion Stables. 


Cc. P. Smith. 





























EUREKA, CALIFORNIA, 


Has regular and quick water communication with San Francisco, with freight 
rates ranging from $1.00 to $4.00 per ton, the cost of living and prices of merchandise, 
clothing, manufactures, and general supplies are governed by those those of the 
latter place, and vary but little therefrom. 


Humboldt County Has: 


Great extent, affording choice of location. Cheap lands in abundance. Its own 
lumber, fuel, food, wool, leather. Equable temperature, insuring bodily comfort. 
Healthfulness, especially absence of fevers and malaria. Diversity of products, giv- 
ing variety in occupations. Abundant rainfall, guaranteeing c:ops and water. Great 
natural resources in divers branches. Cheap lumber, making improvements inex- 
pensive. Cheap fuel, costing little more than the labor of taking it. Good schools 
within reach of every home. Good county government, honestly administered. Cheap 
freight rates by sea to all Pacific points. The largest and best body of redwood on 
earth. An honest, peaceful, law-abiding population 


Humboldt Has Not: 


Chinese, to compete with American labor. Irrigation, with its expense and liti- 
gation. Spanish grants, to cloud titles and bar settlement. Railroad land grants, 
to interfere with progress. Codling moths to destroy the apples. Colorado beetles 
to destroy the potatoes. Summer thunderstorms to interfere with harvests. Long 
winters when stock must be fed. Severe frosts to destroy vegetation. Crop failures 
from any cause whatever. Cyclones, blizzards, tramps or strikes. 

For further information address any of the following well known firms 


H. L. Ricks, Pres. Chamber of Com- | G. A. Waldner, Western Hotel. 


merce. Skinner-Duprey Drug Co. 
Geo. W. Baker, Real Estate. Thos. H. Perry. 
Eureka *-~ Co. F. B. Hink 
R. D. Johnston Porter, Fautz & Brooks. 
Delaney & Young J. C. Henderson. 
Taylor & Zane E. G. Kramer. 


J. H. Hunter. Bank of Eureka 
























° “"A City Amid 
Covina 2 Grange 
Groves 

Offers to the tourists and home 
seeker the charms afforded by 
Mountains, Valleys and Orange 
Groves, combined with all the 
comforts, conveniences and social 
attractions of the large cities 

Covina is situated on the 
Southern Pacific railroad and the 
new Covina line of the Pacific 
Electric, in the center of the 
world famed San Gabriel Valley, 
in a thickly populated neighbor- 
hood, has first class Grammar 
and High School, six churches, 
two national banks, and savings 
bank, live newspapers, hotels, 
gzood stores, Carnegie library, 
ladies’ and men’s club houses, el- 
ectric lighting and power, gas 
and telephones, and finer roads 
for automobiling than any other 
town or city in the United States. 
Abundance of pure water and the 
finest orange groves in the state. 
The place for a home, the place 
A Covina Home—Christmas Amid Oranges and Roses for investment. 

























Hourly trolley car service with Los Angeles. Running time thirty-five minutes. 





I. C. Fairly, Real Estate. Warner, Whitsel & Co., Covina High Lands Citrus 
First National Bank of Co- Grocers, Union, Fruit Packers, 






















vine. Cc. W. Tucker, Photographer A. P. Kerckhoff, Rancher. 
J. L. Mathews, Publisher. J H. Collman. ws. Ei. Eenabests, Seainons. 
Cc. F. Clapp, Drugs & Sta- W. A. Layman, Hotel Ven- c. W. Potter, General Hard- 
tionery. dome. ware. 
G. O. Dudderar, Confec- F. H. Fabrick, Hardware. W. Q@. Custor, Furniture. 
tioner. F. M. Chapman, Rancher. Mrs. I. I. Cook. H 
' 
' 














A Pasadena Home 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. 


Is the ideal residence city of America—More beautiful homes streets and trees and flowers than any other 
city of its size. Altitude 800 to 1000 feet. 


Population: 1880, 361; 1890, 4882; 1900, 9117; Nov. 1906, 30,000 


Average winter temperature 56. Average summer temperature 67.61. Ripe fruits and beautiful flowers every 
day in the yearinthe Pasadena gardens. No saloons, but the finest schools and churches of any city of its ; 


size in America. 
For Beautiful Booklet Write to D. W. COOLIDGE, Sec’y. Board of Trade b 
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What. Do You Wish For 
Christmas? 








Health? Wealth? 
A New Home? 

















New Hotel “San Fernando Rey” 


Many who have failed elsewhere have found these 


Valley. Shut in by encircling ‘mountains, away from most of the sea-fogs, 
with their blight and black scale; with three hundred days yearly of life 
giving sunshine, and a chance to enjoy God's out-of-doors; with gold in 
rock and sand; deep, fertile soil; clear artesian wate he be fruit 
in California; and room for all who come! 

Come and try it before you decide on your new location 

Stay a few weeks at our new hotel, the “San Fernando Rey nd then 
determine for yourself! 


Address Secretary Board of Trade, 


San Fernando, Los Angeles County, California 





























What Does It Earn For 
You Today? 


Are You Getting 4 per cent Interest 


and No Guarantee? 
Would you like to have it earn 20% and with an ab- 
solute guarantee? 


Then write us NOW (before you turn away from this 
page) for our beautifully illustrated booklet telling ll, 
about those Cultivated 1o-acre California Farms, that 
bring the purchaser an income, without making it neces- 
sary to locate on the land. We cultivate the land, you 
share in the profits. 


Golden State Realty Co. 


Dept.-A, 610 S. Spring St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


The Largest. Realty Organization in the State 


























